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Ten Years of The South Atlantic Quarterly 


With this number the SourH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY celebrates 
the tenth anniversary of its birth. To someeditors and publishers 
a decade of life may seem extreme youth. Though it isin fact a 
brief span of years, the editors feel that to the QUARTERLY it has 
brought some attribute of dignity and tested character. This an- 
niversary seems a fitting time to look backward with thankful- 
ness and forward with hope and good cheer. We are glad that 
many of those who ten years ago had enthusiastic part in launch- 
ing the new venture are still numbered among its constant and 
active supporters. To theable contributors, who have sent man- 
uscripts from far and near, the editors at least are thankful for 
many of the elements of a varied and liberal education. Nor do 
we fail in appreciation of that discriminating band who as sub- 
scribers to the QuARTERLY have given practical evidence of an 
excellent taste in the matter of reading. May their tribe increase! 

The first editor of the QUARTERLY expressed in his inaugural 
issue the hope that the new journal would furnish to the young 
writers and investigators of the South a medium for the publica- 
tion of their work and that the interests of southern literature 
and scholarship might thus be forwarded. One who looks 
through the ten volumes of the QUARTERLY must be impressed 
with the considerable extent to which this laudable purpose has 
been realized. The roll of our contributors includes many names 
of those who have during these ten years won distinction for 
themselves and for their native section in the varied fields of dis- 
cussion and research. 

From the first it has been the policy of the QUARTERLY to open 
its pages with great freedom to articles from varied points of 
view on controverted subjects. When such discussion has dealt 
with controversies in which men’s interests or feelings are deeply 
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involved, it has at times brought upon writers hostile criticism 
and bitter attack. But we do not think that this journal can 
serve the South better than by giving opportunity for free expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of competence and literary skill who 
are sincerely engaged in the search for truth. 

To the life and problems of the South the QuarTERLy has been 
especially devoted. Its writers have had an effective part in the 
discussion of race questions, of the life and conditions of factory 
communities, of educational progress, of political independence, 
of ballot reform, of the betterment of health conditions, of im- 
provement in agriculture, of the control of the liquor traffic, of 
road building, and of many other problems of rural and town 
life. To the study of southern writers new and old and to the 
biography and history of the South, the QuarTERLy has also 
given a liberal share of its space. 

But, while devoted to the progress of the South, the editors 
have always desired that the journal should have no flavor of 
sectionalism or provincialism. They have sought to cultivate 
sympathy and harmony between the sections, to aid in the mu- 
tual understanding of views and problems, and always to encour- 
age a vigorous spirit of nationality. Many distinguished men of 
the North have taken time from exacting tasks to co-operate with 
them. The work of men of both sections has gone into almost 
every issue. Northern readers and journals have given a most 
generous recognition to the QuaRTERLY’s modest achievements. 
And a goodly number of its articles has dealt with subjects not 
southern but national or cosmopolitan in their appeal. 

After ten years we feel that there remains with us something of 
the fine enthusiasm with which the new journal was launched. 
There is a better appreciation of the character of our task, a wider 
knowledge of the difficulties in the way, but withal a confidence 
that in the years ahead there are even greater opportunities for 
service. We give thanks for our present circle of friends and co- 
workers; we invite new writers and readers to share the labors 
and joys of our good enterprise. 








Was Poe a Drunkard? 


Puivip ALEXANDER Bruce 
Author of ‘Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.” 

The testimony is practically unanimous asto the attractiveness 
of Poe’s personal appearance and as to the polished decorum of 
his general demeanor. That face of singular beauty, with its pal- 
lid complexion, its projecting brow, luminous eyes, scornful mouth, 
infirm chin, and overhanging mass of dark hair, stands out before 
us with all the clear perfection of the countenance of an antique 
bust. The air of irrepressible melancholy, which seemed to invest 
his face and figure alike, becomes as perceptible to us asif we our- 
selves had seen him, not in our imagination, but with our corpor- 
aleye. The native refinement, the proud reserve, and the grave 
dignity of his general manner,—we take it all in, through the 
recollections of others, with the distinctness of contemporary 
vision. 

Would not one possessing such qualities as these be the last to 
be suspected of the infirmity which plunged the poet so often into 
that polluted stream of conduct which appeared so utterly repug- 
nant to his own better nature,—conduct that his enemies, during 
his life and since his death, have used as a powerful weapon with 
which to destroy his reputation,—conduct which has compelled 
even his defenders to fall into a strain of apology that weakens 
the force of the tribute which they justly pay the general charac- 
ter of the man. Before considering the extent to which judgment 
on Poe’s particular weakness should be moderated, let us see how 
far his indulgence of that weakness was carried at the different 
stages of his career. 

It has been often affirmed that Edgar when a child, not more 
that three orfour years old, was encouraged by his foster-parents 
at dinner parties at their home to drink to their guests’ health in 
sherry or madeira poured from the decanters on the table. Mrs. 
Weiss contradicts this assertion so far as to say that the liquor 
really swallowed by the boy was a little sweetened wine diluted 
with water; and this only on occasions of some distinction. 
There was no prejudice in the household against the enjoyment of 
wines; and for this reason, it is not supposable that Edgar, as he 
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grew older, was denied at dinner what all were then in the 
habit of taking with that meal. Mrs. Shelton, who, as Miss 
Royster, was for a short time betrothed to him, declares that, 
throughout their intimate association in Richmond in their 
youth, she never once perceived him to be under the influence of 
liquor, although his boon comrade, during that period, was a 
young man, Ebenezer Berling by name, who was reported to be 
somewhat inclined to dissipation. 

We have seen the extent of the license prevailing at the Univer- 
sity when Poe matriculated.* He unquestionably took some part 
in the reckless gambling which many of his fellow students con- 
stantly practiced during his single session. How far did he grati- 
fy a taste for drinking in the course of that period? His indul- 
gence could not really have been flagrant, as there is no record of 
his having been summoned for any offence of this kind before the 
authorities of the University or the town. Mr. Wirtenbaker who 
kept the minutes of the faculty said that “the often saw Poe in 
the lecture room and in the library, but never in the slightest de- 
gree under the influence of intoxicating liquors’. Among the pro- 
fessors, he had the reputation of being a sober, quiet, and orderly 
young man. Indeed, the only instance of intemperance clouding 
his conduct at this time occurred during a frolic in one of the dor- 
mitories. His intimate college-mate, Mr. ‘Tucker, remembered 
that both his card playing and his drinking at the University were 
“carried on under the spell of impulse or uncontrolled excitement”’. 
His favorite beverage while a student there was peach and honey 
though he is said to have cared little for the mere flavor of the 
liquor itself,—it was the stimulant that he desired, which this 
mixture probably supplied most quickly. He was never seen to 
taste his wine with the lingering gusto of aconnoisseur. As it 
was the effect alone that he was seeking, he preferred his liquor to 
be unadulterated with sugar and water, since these would only 
serve to dilute it. His manner of drinking was thought by his 
companions to be peculiar,—he would grasp his full glass with 
eagerness, and not pausing to draw a single breath, would swal- 
low the contents to the last drop. The work of the fumes was 
soon perceptible,—before his mates had had time to grow even 








*See ‘Background of Poe’s University Life” in the July, 1911, number of the Soutu 
ATLANTIC QUARTERLY. 
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slightly mellow, his head was in a whirl. One glass was sufficient 
to upset his balance; but his intoxication seemed only to further 
inflame his intellectual brilliancy; Mr. Tucker remembered that 
the excitement caused by the liquor found vent in a “continuous 
flow of wild, fascinating monologue.” 

That these bouts did not occur often enough to seriously clash 
with the prosecution of his studies, was shown by the high place 
he kept in his daily recitations, and by his success at the first ex- 
aminations in winning certificates in the Latin and French lan- 
guages. And that he left the University without any fixed habits 
of tippling is proved by his record as a private soldier, and as a 
petty officer in the regular army, for the space of two years. He 
enlisted at Boston on May 26, 1827, only a few months after his 
graduation, and, therefore, before any irregular practices of his 
college life could have lost their grip upon his tastes. Lieutenant 
Howard, who was in immediate command over him at Fortress 
Monroe, testified in April, 1829, that the “young man’s conduct 
was unexceptional”; and that no accusation of drinking could be 
justly laid against him. ‘His deportment’’, said Captain Gris- 
wold, ‘has been exemplary,—he has been prompt and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties, and is highly worthy of confidence’’. 
The language of Colonel Worth was equally commendatory; 
“Sergeant Poe,”’ he said, ‘appears to befreefrom bad habits; and 
understanding that he is, through his friends, an applicant for a 
cadet’s warrant, I unhesitatingly reeommend him as promising 
to acquit himself of the obligations of that station studiously and 
faithfully.” 

Having obtained the appointment to the West Point Academy, 
Poe, in a spirit of calculated perversity, failed to sustain without 
a blot the sober record which he had made as a private soldier. 
A fellow cadet recalls the fact that he always kept a bottle of 
brandy in his room; but this may have been as much for his 
friends’ gratification as for his own, since the same witness was 
unable to remember a single instance of his having been accused 
of drunkenness. Whatever the extent of his private dissipation 
during his sojourn at the Academy, there is no proof that his in- 
dulgence in his cups there surpassed his companions’, or that it 
even equalled theirs. His stay there came to anend ina few 
months, and while, during a part of this time, he was persistently 
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hatching numerous devices to have himself dismissed, he did not 
apparently have recourse to intoxication in the public eye to ac- 
complish his purpose the more surely and the more quickly. 

In the interval between his return to Baltimore and his depar- 
ture for Richmond to become the associate editor of the Messen- 
ger, his sobriety was so unbroken that Mr. L. A. Wilmer, who 
was then his constant and intimate companion, declared “that 
he might have been supposed to be a member of the cold water 
army’’. “His moral deportment,” this witness adds, “‘so far as 
my observation extended, was altogether correct.”” This was in 
1833. Poe was now residing with his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, and 
was absorbed in romantic composition, both prose and verse. 
Tamerlane and Al Aaraafhad already been given to the world, 
as yet indifferent and unappreciative; and the young man further 
sustained his character as a poet by wearing Byronic collars and 
a black stock. 

This spruceness seems to have been preserved to a remarkable 
degree even in his fits of drunkenness. The assertion by Mr. Fer- 
guson, a printer on the Messenger, that the poet, when intoxica- 
ted, “had as soon lie down in the guttcr as anywhere else”, was 
contradicted with emphasis by Mrs. Weiss, who had been careful 
to obtain information about his habits from the circle of his sur- 
viving friends in Richmond. They declared ‘that never at any 
time, or by any person,”’ was he seen reeling through the streets 
or grovelling on the ground,—that, in reality, he was deeply mor- 
tified, as might have been predicted of him from his pride and re- 
serve, by the thought of even his male friends observing him 
when in that condition; and that he shrank, with a feeling little 
short of horror, from exposure to the gaze of ladies when he was 
disguised by one of these drunken sprees. 

Poe himself afterwards sadly acknowledged that, during this 
part of his life, he yielded to the allurements held out on every 
side in a southern community, where an invitation to drink was 
the most frequent expression of the spirit of universal hospi- 
tality, and where occasional excesses were not looked upon asal- 
together unpardonable even in a gentleman. ‘For a brief 
period’’, said he, ‘‘while I resided in Richmond as editor of the 
Messenger, \ certainly did give way at longintervals to the temp- 
tation. . . my sensitive temperament could not stand an excite- 
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ment which was an every day matter to my companions. In 
short, it sometimes happened that I was completely intoxicated. 
For some days after each excess, I was invariably confined to 
bed.” 

No one deplored this infirmity in his youthful and brilliant as- 
sistant more deeply than Mr. White, the owner of the Messenger. 
“No man is safe,” he wrote, in friendly warning, as early as Sep- 
tember, 1835, “‘who drinks before breakfast; no man can do so 
and attend to business properly.” 

There is additional testimony in corroboration of the poet’s 
own confession of his weakness at this time. It was perhaps not 
simply grief over mere self-abuse in a man of so much genius 
which caused his friends at this stage of his life to lament his un- 
happy infirmity. Mr. Ferguson, who knew him in 1835, was no 
doubt correct in saying that “Mr. Poe was a fine gentleman 
when he was sober,—he was ever kind and courtly, and at such 
times everybody liked him,—but when he was drinking, he was 
about one of the most disagreeable men I ever met.” It was this 
contrast between the poet sober and the poet tipsy which must 
have made his spells of intoxication appear all the more deplor- 
able in the eyes of those who were jealous for his reputation. But 
that Poe was strictly truthful in asserting that his drunken fits, 
during the time of his connection with the Messenger, were only 
occasional, is proved by the extraordinary industry which he ex- 
hibited during that comparatively short period; he not only 
served as the editor of the magazine,—and as such performed the 
recurring drudgery of the office in reading new contributions, and 
in correcting proofs,—but also found time to compose for its pages 
a series of polished and matured articles ranging in their variety 
over a wide field of literature,—poems, tales, romances, critical 
reviews, and satires,—all in that vein of original genius which is 
now recognized as one of the most precious possessions of the 
world. 

In a period so crowded with intellectual achievement, which 
called imperatively for the utmost concentration of all his 
abilities, mental and physical, there could not, in the long run, 
have been many intervals of indulgence in crippling and paralyz- 
ing dissipation. It is possible that he sometimes sought to hold 


himself up,—hard pressed as he was under his burden of literary 
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work,—by the use of stimulants; or it may be that this very rush 
of recurring tasks led him, from time to time, to acomplete relax- 
ation of mind, from which the only relief for him was in the di- 
version of the cup; or it may be that these lapses were to be 
attributed to the natural discontent of a sensitive intellect con- 
scious of its great powers, but also aware that these powers were 
being exerted to the utmost, not for the advancement of his own 
enterprise but for the promotion of another’s. 

It is easy enough to understand the scorn which a highly bred 
man and an exquisite artist, like Poe, must have felt in his inter- 
course with White, so essentially bourgeois as well from a social 
as from a literary point of view. It was, however, a combina- 
tion of motives which probably caused him to sever his connec- 
tion with the Messenger,—the restlessness of a naturally roving 
spirit ; the ambition to acquire control of a magazine of his own 
in a more profitable field; and a growing distaste for Richmond, 
where his social position must have been seriously damaged by 
the loss of his prospective fortune, and by the exaggerated tales 
to his discredit spread abroad by the Allan family and their 
friends. It was, perhaps, these mixed feelings rather than the 
consequences of occasional drunkenness, which drove him from 
the scenes of his childhood and of his first literary triumphs to 
the greatest city of the North. 

After his removal to New York, an improvement in his habits 
took place, now that he was withdrawn from the temptation to 
drink which assailed him on all sides in Richmond, in consequence 
of the hospitable disposition of the people and the generous style 
of life which they led. New York was already a metropolis 
where men were too much engrossed in money-making to culti- 
vate the prodigal spirit of good fellowship that had long pre- 
vailed in the South. An Englishman who resided under thesame 
roof as Poe for the space of eight months,—Mr. William Gow- 
ans,—declared that, during that period, he had never seen him 
‘in the least affected by liquor, nor ever descend to any known 
vice,’ while he was one of the “most courteous, gentlemanly, 
and intellectual companions” that Mr. Gowans “had met with 


during his journeyings and haltings through divers divisions of 
the globe,”’—a just and disinterested panegyric on the poet’s gen- 
eral deportment. During this interval of eight months, there 
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were no stiff and involuntary restraints to compel him to live - 
temperately,—such as there had been during the time of hisenlist- 
ment in the regular army. His dissipation at the University, 
never extreme, as we have seen, had been followed by two years 
of exemplary conduct under the weight of a rigid military discip- 
line while confined to the narrow limits of a Federal fortress. 
But in New York, after his untrammelled existence in Richmond, 
during which, by his own confession, he had occasionally indulged 
to excess, he led a life of complete abstinence, without any other 
compulsion than that set by his own unhampered will. 

Mrs. Clemm affirmed that during several years he shunned the 
use of all intoxicants. She was, perhaps, speaking of the period 
between 1837 and 1841, at the end of which he was settled in 
Philadelphia. Writing from that city to Dr. Snodgrass, in April, 
1841, he asserted positively that, at no time, ‘“‘was he ever what 
men callintemperate. I never was in the habit of intoxication. 
{ never drank drams.”’ Burton, whose magazine he had been 
successfully editing, accused him of drunkenness, which the poet 
resented with a heat that demonstrates the entire groundlessness 
of the charge so far as it related to his very recent conduct. “I 
pledge you before God,” he wrote to Dr. Snodgrass, “the solemn 
word of a gentleman that I am temperate even to rigor. From 
the hour in which I first saw this basest of calumniators to the 
hour at which I retired from his office in uncontrollable disgust 
at his chicanery, arrogance, ignorance, and brutality, nothing 
stronger than water ever passed my lips.” 

The offended Burton, looking about for some weapon of attack, 
had apparently raked up the discreditable memories of the sprees 
in Richmond, and used them as if they were as true of the present 
as of the past. That this was also the poet’s impression would 
seem to be shown by the continuation of his letter to Dr. Snod- 
grass: “You can see,’’ he further wrote, “the blackness of that 
heart which could revive slander of this nature.” 

Neither can you fail to perceive how desperate the malignity of 
the slanderer must be,—how resolute he must be to slander, and 
how slight the grounds upon which he would build up a defama- 
tion, since he can find nothing better with which to charge me 
than an accusation which can be disproved by each and every 
man with whom I am in the habit of daily intercourse.” 
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It is much to be lamented that the poet could not have contin- 
ued to write in this indignant strain throughout his stay in Phila- 
delphia, a city where, owing to its Quaker sympathies, such an 
infirmity as his was peculiarly likely to be judged with harshness; 
and that it was so judged is manifest in the merciless stigma at- 
tached to him towards the end of his residence there. Unfortu- 
nately, there was only too tenable ground for this opprobrium. 

Mr. L. A. Wilmer, corresponding in 1843 with John Tomlin, 
remarked: “It gives me inexpressible pain to notice the vagaries 
to which Poe has lately been subject. Poor fellow he is not a tee- 
totaler by any means, and I fear he is going headlong to destruc- 
tion, moral, physical, and intellectual.”” Colonel Du Solle, who 
knew and liked him at this period of his life, sadly admitted that 
“his dissipation was too notorious to be denied.” 

It wasin 1843 that the poet became a candidate for public 
office; and in order to urge his claims in person, and to redouble 
the efforts of his friends who were on the ground, he visited 
Washington. There, as in Richmond, he was at once exposed to 
temptations which he had not thestrength toresist. Mr. Thomas, 
his most ardent and indefatigable backer, has given a graphic de- 
scription of the dark side of this unlucky adventure. “‘A place had 
been promised him, and in that state of suspense which is so try- 
ing to all men, and particularly to men of imagination, he pre- 
sented himself in Washington certainly not in a way to advance 
his interests. I have seen a great deal of Poe, and it was his ex- 
cessive, and at times morbid, sensibility which forced him into 
his frolics rather than any mere morbid appetite for drink. He 
fought against the propensity as hard as ever Coleridge fought 
against it; and I am inclined to believe, after his sad experience 
and suffering, if he could have gotten office, with a fixed salary 
beyond the need of returning labor, that he would have redeemed 
himself,—at least at this time. The accounts of his derelictions in 
this respect when I knew him were very much exaggerated. I 
have seen men who drank bottles of wine to Poe’s wine glasses, 


who yet escaped all imputation of intemperance. His was one of 
those temperaments whose only safety was in total abstinence. 
He suffered terribly after any indiscretion. And after all, what 
Byron said of Sheridan was true of Poe: 
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‘Ah, little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice, 
Might be but woe!’” 

The same spirit of commiseration, the same impulse of generous 
sympathy, which had its springs in a like familiar knowledge of 
the poet’s sensitive and yielding nature, was exhibited by Mr. J. 
E. Dow, another friend who strove to assist him on the same un- 
fortunate occasion. Writing to Mr. J. C. Clarke, a third friend, 
who, however, had not come to Washington, Mr Dow informed 
him that the disappointed aspirant would be placed on board 
of the cars bound for Philadelphia; “but we fear,” he added, “he 
might be detained in Baltimore, and not be out of harm’s way. | 
do this under a solemn responsibility. Mr. Poe has the highest 
order of intellect, and I cannot bear that he should be the sport 
of senseless creatures, who, like oysters, keep sober, gape, and 
swallow everything.” 

Precisely the same tone of mingled pity for weakness, and ad- 
miration for genius, runs through the recollections of Poe, at this 
stage of his career, recorded by Mr. C. W. Alexander, the publisher 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine during the poet’s editorship of that 
periodical. ‘That he had his faults,’’ says Mr. Alexander, “faults 
seriously detrimental to his own interests, none of course will 
deny. They were, unfortunately, too well known in the literary 
circle of Philidelphia, if there were any disposition to conceal them. 
But he alone was the sufferer, and not those who received the 
benefit of his preéminent talents, however irregular his habits or 
uncertain his contributions may have been.” 

Poe himself, in March, 1843, painfully confessed that he had 
recently been given “to spreeing upon an extensive scale”. But 
that his intemperance was still only occasional and accidental, as 
it were, even at this period of relaxed will and weakened sta- 
min, is demonstrated by the statement of Thomas Dunn English, 
who wus an avowed enemy, and a most voluble detractor of the 
poet: “His offenses against sobriety were committed at irregular 
intervals. He had not that physical constitution that would per- 
mit him to be a regular drinker. He was not even a frequent 
drunkard when I knew him.” 


In the summer of 1843, Poe, accompanied by his wife and her 
mother, removed te Mrs. Brennan’s on the outskirts of New York; 
and here, as was alwayscharacteristic of him after leaving behind 
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the scenes of his worst dissipation, he seems to have been success- 
ful in checking his deplorable infirmity. During the two years he 
spent here, Mrs. Brennan declares that she never saw him, even to 
a moderate degree, under the influence of liquor. It was not un- 
til March, 1845, that he reverted to his cups, owing to the par- 
tial miscarriage of hissanguine expectations asalecturer. Lowell, 
passing through New York in May, met Poe for the first time, 
and during the interview, short as it was, “detected in his appear- 
ance and bearing, unmistakable signs of recent dissipation.”” “Oh, 
if you only knew his bitter sorrow,”’ Mrs. Clemm wrote to Lowell 
afterwards, ‘‘when I told him how unlike himself he was while 
you were here.”’ 

But not even this mortifying experience with the unsympathetic 
and perhaps hypercritical New Englander could move him to 
abandon his degrading intemperance;—Briggs, his associate on 
the Broadway Journal, writing in June, remarks: “he has lately 
got into his bad habits, and I fear will injure himself irretriev- 
ably.” In a second letter, he adds: “I believe Poe had not drunk 
anything for more than eighteen months until within the past 
three months; but in this time, he has been frequently carried 
home in a wretched condition.” “I felt a loathing disgust for his 
habits,’’ was the final sentence of a third letter. Such was the 
natural and justifiable impression of a witness who had also busi- 
ness entanglements with the poet to aggravate his emotion of re- 
pulsion. 

Poe continued to drink heavily,—at times ‘certainly,—far into 
the year. On December 10, number 24 of the Journal was 
issued. ‘He went off,’’ says Thomas Dunn English, perhaps not 
without malice, ‘in one of his fits of drunkenness, leaving the ma- 
terial for number 25 partlyfinished. . . . After vain attempts 
to get him into sobriety, and failing in them, Mr. Lane determin- 
ed to close the publication.” In the comparatively long interval 
between March and December, the poet must, at least occasion- 
ally, have striven to put somecheck on his proneness to drink, for, 
on September 9, Thomas Holley Chivers, from his distant home 
in Georgia, wrote him as follows: “You say you have not touch- 
ed a drop of the ashes of hell since I left New York. . . . For 
God’s sake, but more for your own, never touch another drop. 
Why should a man, whom God by nature has endowed with such 
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transcendent abilities, so degrade himself into the veriest autom- 
aton?” 

The intemperance was prolonged into the following year, when 
the poet, chiefly through this pernicious habit, sank into adesper- 
ate state of penury. ‘He came into the office (of the Home Jour- 
nal) with his usual gait and manner,” says Willis, ‘and with no 
symptoms of ordinary intoxication, he talked like a man insane. 
Perfectly self possessed in all other respects, his brain and tongue 
were evidently beyond his control.” Accused in the rudest and 
coarsest manner by Dr. English of protracted fits of drunkenness, 
he replied with sadness and dignity: ‘The errors and frailties 
which I deplore it cannot at least be said that I have been the 
coward todeny.”’ Writing to him in July, 1846, William Gilmore 
Simms, the distinguished novelist, animated toward him by the 
same feeling of friendship and sorrow as Chivers had been, urged 
him to trample under foot the temptations which, when yielded 
to, so degraded his person. ‘You may do all this by a little cir- 
cumspection. It is still within your power.” 

This sensible and kindly warning, so delicately and so disinter- 
estedly pressed, probably had little influence at the moment: but 
eighteen months later, Poe was able truthfully to say, in a letter 
to one of his correspondents: “‘My habits are rigorously abstemi- 
ous, and I omit nothing of the natural regimen requisite for health 
i.e. I rise early, eat moderately, drink nothing but water, and 
take abundant and regular exercise in the open air.” 

How had he been able to subdue his propensity? He was now 
living in almost complete seclusion. In the same letter he contin- 
ues: ‘‘The desire for society comes upon me only when I have become 
excited by drink. Then only I go,—at these times only I have been 
in the practice of going,—among my friends, who seldom, in fact 
never, having seen me unless excited, take it for granted that I 
am always so. Those who know me, know better. . . . But 
enough of this,—the causes which maddened me to the drinking 
point are nomore, and I havedone with drinking forever.” Again 
he writes: “I have absolutely no pleasure in the stimulants in 
in which I sometimes so madly indulge. It has not been in the 
pursuit of pleasure that I have periled life, and reputation, and 
reason. It has been in the desperate attempt to escape from tor- 
turing memories.” 
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But not even the consuming fever of his courtship of Mrs. Whit- 
man could make perfectly stable his resolution to give up liquor 
permanently. Writing to her November 25, 1848, he thus expresses 
himself: ‘You say that all depends on my own firmness. If this 
be so, all is safe, for the terrible agony which I have so lately en- 
dured, an agony, however, known only to my God and myself,— 
seems to have passed my soul through fire and purified it from all 
that was weak. Henceforth Iam strong,—this, those who love 
me shall see, as well as those who have so relentlessly endeavor- 
ed to ruin me.” 

In spite of these brave words, so sincerely used, he yielded to 
the solicitations of certain young men stopping at the same hotel 
as himself in Providence, drank freely, and that evening appeared 
in a state of partial intoxication in Mrs. Whitman’s drawing 
room. He was, however, very quiet; and the next morning, he 
expressed his poignant contrition for his discreditable condition 
the night before. It was on the occasion of this inauspicious visit 
that he was falsely represented by Griswold as having carried 
himself in so obstreperous and disorderly a manner that a police- 
man had to be hastily called in to eject him from the house,—a 
calumny refuted with indignant emphasis by the persons who 
were present. “Mr. Poe’s friends,” so wrote Mr. W. J. Pabordie, 
one of these, “have no desire to palliate his faults, nor to conceal 
the fact of his intemperance,—a vice which was never habitual to 
him. . . . With the single exception of this fault, which he has 
so fearfully expiated, his conduct during my acquaintance with 
him (in Providence) was that of a man of honor and a gentle- 
man; and I know that, in the hearts of all who knew him best 
amongst us, he isremembered with feelings of melancholy interest 
and generous sympathy.” 

The abrupt adverse termination of his ardent courtship of Mrs. 
Whitman seems to have had theimmediate effect of increasing the 
disappointed and unstrung poet’s indulgence in liquor. He sank 
to the lowest point of self-abandonment in this respect in the 
course of the journey to Richmond in 1849. In passing through 
Philadelphia he met convivial acquaintances, whoegged him onto 
such a state of frenzied intoxication that he became possessed 
with delusions as wild as those of positive insanity. Among 
other groundless impressions, he imagined that he was pursued 
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by assassins; and he tried to disguise his appearance in order to 
elude their murderous hands. But for the vigilant care of his 
friend, Mr. Sartain, he would probably now have fallen into the 
abyss which so soon afterwards engulfed him in Baltimore. 

These continued excesses ended in a violent fit of delirium trem- 
ens, the first, it would seem, from which he had suffered. “All was 
hallucination,” he wrote Mrs. Clemm from Richmond, in describ- 
ing his mental condition at this time. “May Heaven grant that 
it prove a warning to me for the rest of my days. If so, I shall 
not regret even the unspeakable torments I have endured.” 

Nowhere could he have found it more difficult to hold firm to his 
resolution to be strictly temperate. One who saw much of him 
during this last visit to Richmond, recalls the fact that the poet, 
in his daily strolls about the city, was again and again thought- 
lessly buttonholed by hospitable friends and acquaintances and 
importuned to join in drinking a julep or an apple toddy; and 
that, on one morning alone, he declined twenty-four such invita- 
tions. Finally, as a means of further buttressing his determina- 
tion, he signed the total abstinence pledge, and in the brief space 
of time before his death, is, on trustworthy ground, not supposed 
to have again yielded to his besetting propensity,—certainly not 
in Richmond. “I know it willbe gratifying to you to know,” 
writes Mrs. Shelton to Mrs. Clemm, September 22, “that he is all 
that you could desire him to be, sober, temperate, moral, and 
much beloved.” A young lady of Norfulk, Miss Ingram, who was 
a member of a small party accompanying him to Old Point Com- 
fort a few days before he set out for Baltimore, declared that it 
was then obvious that “he had not been drinking for a long time.” 
“If I had not heard or read what had been said about his intem- 
erance,”’ she said, “I should never have had any idea of it from 
what I saw of him.” 

A thick veil of sorrowful mystery hangs over the closing scenes 
of Poe’s existence. There is no indisputable proof that, after 
leaving Richmond, he had violated his pledge. Dr. Moran, who 
prescribed for him on his death bed, positively and confidently 
affirmed that there was no odor of spirits tainting his breath 
when he was carried to the hospital. Let this testimony of his 
disinterested physician be accepted as irrefutable evidence that 
the ill-starred poet had remained faithful to the solemn vow which 
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he had taken,—a vow that had been hailed at the time by his 
most loyal friends, and by the warmest admirers of his genius, as 
the beginning of a happier life and the starting point of still more 
brilliant literary achievement. 

The varied testimony which I have adduced demonstrates that, 
during the early stages of his career, Poe gave a free rein to his 
special infirmity only after long intervals of complete abstinence; 
and that indulgence even then was never excessive in the length 
of time covered by it. In later life, he was unquestionably seduc- 
ed into more protracted sprees,—sometimes for days without a 
break,—but even at that time, it would not be just to speak of 
him as an habitual drunkard in the ordinary sense. Were there 
no direct trustworthy evidence to uphold this general statement, 
it would be confirmed by the amount, as well as by the character, 
of his literary work, and also by the delicacy of his chirography; 
all of which was inconsistent with continuous or even with very 
prolonged drunkenness. 

The existence of this infirmity being admitted as beyond the 
range of reasonable doubt, were there any features of it which 
should soften the judgment to be passed upon it? The indulgence 
of such a propensity is a vice, which, upon its face, we may pity, 
but cannot fail to condemn. The drunkard is his own worst ene- 
my,—this can generally be said in his favor at least,—but, at the 
same time, apart from the degraded spectacle which he presents 
in the public eye, he wrongs those who are dependent on him for 
protection and subsistence. Poe had the burden of both his wife’s 
and her mother’s support to carry. Whilehis industry was extra- 
ordinary, in spite of the excessive meagreness of the pecuniary 
reward for productions of such unique quality as his were, never- 
theless, had his habits been uninterruptedly sober and steady, he 
would certainly towards the end of his life at least, have stood a 
better chance of being successful in starting and developing his in- 
dependent literary enterprises and in securing the appointment 
to political office to which he at one time aspired. If we look at 
his conduct from this point of view, we cannot fail to censure his 
weakness without any reserve whatever. 

But it would not be fair to test this weakness by a worldly 
standard like this alone; on the contrary, there are several moral 
reasons, far stronger than the strongest practica] ones, why we 
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should be lenient in our judgment. First, the proneness to drink 
had been inherited; his father, was very much inclined towards 
this form of indulgence; and it was acknowledged by William 
Poe, a cousin, that the taint was transmitted with the 
family blood. Secondly, drinking freely, though not neces- 
sarily to the point of intoxication, was one of the habitual prac- 
tices of those hospitable times. It was distinctly a feature of that 
society in which the poet had been bred in his childhood and 
youth. There were never kinder and more generous men and 
women than those composing the refined and cultivated circle in 
which he had moved in Richmond; there the mint julep and the apple 
toddy were passed around, not so much for the gratification of 
an appetite, as for the expression of mutual goodwill and good 
fellowship. Nor was this variety of indulgence confined to the 
liberal and bountiful South,—a lady who was acquainted with 
Poe at Fordham asserts that it would have been difficult fora 
man of far firmer will than he possessed to present a face of ada- 
mant to the temptations to gratify a propensity for liquor held 
out even there onall sides. ‘“Those were days,” she writes, “‘when 
wine ran like water, and not to serve it would seem niggardly. 
I remember that, one day, Mrs. Clemm came to our house, and 
asked us not to offer wine to Edgar, as his head was weak, but 
that he did not like to refuse it.” 

There is still a third and perhaps a more convincing reason for 
judging the poet’s besetting infirmity without harshness. It has 
been mentioned in our account of his career at the University of 
Virginia that all his college mates were aware of his inability to 
swallow more than one glass without his being overcome by the 
fumes. This peculiarity was commented on by a lady of Ballti- 
more, who knew him intimately in 1831. “He was made tipsy 
by a single glass,’ was her distinct recollection. Thomas Dunn 
English, associated with him in Philadelphia, declared that “one 
glass of liquor would effect him visibly, and the second and third 
produce intoxication.” Mr. F. S. Thomas, a confidential friend, 
said that “if the poet swallowed but one glass of weak wine, or 
beer, or cider, the Rubicon of the cup was passed with him;” and 
that “it almost always ended in excess and sickness.”’ 

This susceptibility to a small amount of spirits was a fact fa- 
miliar to all who possessed his acquaintance. ‘We heard from 
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one, who knew him well’, wrote Mr. Willis, “and it should be 
asserted in all mention of his lamentable irregularities, that with 
a single glass of wine, his whole nature was reversed; the demon 
became uppermost; and although none of the usual signs of in- 
toxication were visible, his will was palpably insane.” 

There is a singular confirmation of this statement in the recol- 
lections of a clergyman recorded by Mr. Gill. “I, the most inno- 
cent of divinity students at the time (1847), while walking with 
Poe, and feeling thirsty, pressed him to take a glass of wine with 
me; he declined, but finally compromised by taking a glass of ale 
with me. Almost instantly a great change came over him. Pre- 
viously engaged in an indescribably eloquent conversation, he be- 
came as if paralyzed, and, with compressed lips and fixed glassy 
eyes, returned, without uttering a word, to the house which we 
were visiting. For hours, the strange spell hung over him. He 
seemed a changed being, as if stricken by some peculiar phase of 
insanity.” 

Additional proofs of Poe’s extraordinary susceptibility to the 
fumes of liquor, however small the quantity drunk, could be cited. 
Those adduced are sufficient to show that his intoxication in 
most cases arose, not from any inveterate craving for wine, such 
as consumes the habitual drunkard, but from the zest of a casual 
glass, such as would have simply refreshed without even exhilara- 
ting most men; and even this, as a rule, was only taken by him 
because too courteous to refuse to drink with a friend or an ac- 
quaintance who had invited him to partake. 

There are other reasons still which should temper the judgment 
to be passed on his infirmity. One of these, which was applicable 
only to a certain stage of his career, has been set forth with vivid 
pathos in a letter written by him in January, 1848: “Six years 
ago, a wife whom I loved as no man ever loved before, ruptured 
a blood vessel in singing. Her life was despaired of,—I took leave 
of her for ever, and underwent all the agonies of her death. She 
recovered partially, and I again hoped. At the end of a year, the 
vessel broke again. I went through precisely the same scene. 
Then again, again, and even once again, at varying intervals. 
Each time I felt all the agonies of her death, and at each occasion 
of the disorder, I loved her more dearly and clung to her life with 
more desperate pertinacity. But I amconstitutionally sensitive,— 
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nervous in a very unusual degree. I became insane with long in- 
tervals of horrible insanity. During these fits of absolute uncon- 
sciousness I drank,—God only knows how often and how much. 
As a matter of course, my enemies referred the insanity to the 
drink, rather than the drink to the insanity. I had indeed nearly 
abandoned all hope of a permanent cure when I found one in the 
death of my wife. This 1 can and do endure as becomes a man. 
It was the horrible, never ending oscillation between hope and 
despair which I could not have longer endured without total loss 
of reason. In the death of what was my life then, I received a 
new, but, oh God, how melancholy an existence.” 

Towards the close of his career, there seems to have been a 
special physical reason for Poe’s quick susceptibility to the influ- 
ence of spirits. It was the opinion alike of his friend, Mrs. Shew, 
who was educated as a physician, and of Dr. Mott, the famous 
surgeon, who together diagnosed his general condition not long 
after his wife’s death, that he was suffering from a lesion of the 
brain which would not permit him to use any form of stimulants 
without plunging him into a state of temporary insanity. 

While it was perhaps true, as Mr. Ferguson of the Messenger 
asserted, that Poe, when in his cups, could be a very unpleasant 
person, still thereis no trustworthy instance of lawless acts on his 
part while in that condition. Mrs. Whitman spoke correctly in 
his defence when she said: ‘“‘No authentic anecdote of coarse in- 
dulgence in vulgar orgies, or brutal riot, has ever been recorded 
of him. During the last years of his unhappy life, whenever he 
yielded to the temptation that was drawing him to itsfathomless 
abyss, he always lost himself in sublime rhapsodies. . . . Dur- 
ing one of his visits to Providence, in 1848, I saw him after one 
of these nights of wild excitement before reason had fully recov- 
ered its throne, yet even then in those frenzied moments, when the 
doors of the mind’s haunted palace were left unguarded, his words 
were the words of a princely intellect overwrought, and of a heart 
only too sensitive and too finely strung.” 

To what degree did Poe consume other stimulants besides fer- 
mented spirits? The earliest mention of his use of opium is to be 
found in the recollections of Miss Herring, who was visiting his 
family when his wife was prostrated by the rupture of a blood 
vessel. If this witness’s assertion can be relied on, his fit of intox- 
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ication at that agonized moment was due to excessive indulgence 
in this pernicious drug. Oneof his biographers intimates that he 
had recourse to it in moderation even during periods of absten- 
tion from liquor. This opinion, so far as it would impute a com- 
mon practice, does not seem to be confirmed by the testimony of 
two medical experts who, on different occasions, had studied his 
physical condition attentively. Dr. Thomas Dunn English, a per- 
sonal enemy who did not mince his words, said: ‘‘Had Poe the 
opium habit when I knew him, I should, both as a physician and 
a man of observation, have discovered it during his frequent visits 
to my rooms, my visits to his house, and our meetings elsewhere’’. 
Dr. John Carter, of Richmond, asserted emphatically: “(He never 
used opiates in any instance I am aware of.” “Had it been an 
habitual practice,” he adds, “it would have been detected, as the 
poet numbered among his associates half a dozen physicians. I 
never heard it hinted at; and, if he had contracted the habit, it 
would have accompanied him into Richmond.” 

It is known that, on at least two occasions, he made an earnest 
entreaty for a dose of morphine,—one, after his return to Ford- 
ham, in 1846, when his sister, Rosalie, was visiting the family; 
and the other, during his detention in Philadelphia in a state of 
delirium, and too completely disabled to continue his journey 
southward. 

But the most remarkable instance of all occurred in November, 

1848, when he was sunk ina state of profound depression. It 
would be inferred from his own words that his intention was to 
commit suicide. He had passed what he no doubt correctly de- 
scribed as “‘a night of despair.”” ‘‘When the day broke,” he con- 
tinued, “I arose and endeavored to quiet my mind by a rapid 
walk in the cold, keen air, but all would not do,—the demon tor- 
mented me still. Finally, I procured two ounces of laudanum. . 
I swallowed about half the laundanum, and hastened to the post- 
office, but I had not calculated on the strength of the laudanum,— 
before I reached the post-office, my reason was entirely gone. Let 
me pass over the awful horrors that succeeded. A friend was at 
hand who aided, and, if it can be called saving, saved me.” 

With these words, which throw such a ghastly light on the 
poet’s infirmity of will, and reveal so vividly his frantic effort to 
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escape by the most certain means in his reach from the sorrows 
which his propensity for intoxicants had largely, though not en- 


tirely, created, let us close our account of the darkest aspect of 
his unhappy life. 
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Africa furnished the last great field for European colonial enter- 
prise. During the nineteenth century practically all of it was par- 
titioned between Belgium, Germany, England, and France. Of 
these powers only the last three desired great colonial expansion, 
and in Germany such a desire did not awaken until the closing 
years of the century. On the contrary after 1871 Bismarck rather 
wished France to be busyin Africa, so that she might not be able 
to undertake a war of revenge. The result was that by far the 
larger part of the continent, and almost all the better part, was 
occupied by England and by France. 

While the most valuable possessions of England were in the 
south, the acquisitions of France were largely in the north, along 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean, where the Carthaginian 
power had been founded, where Roman and Christian civilization 
had once flourished, and where, after the Arab conquest, dwelt 
those famous and terrible pirates of whom Cervantes has written 
and whom our sailors once knew to their cost. For more thana 
thousand years the land where Hannibal lived, and where Augus- 
tine and Cyprian expounded Christian doctrine, was given over 
to the darkest night of barbarous confusion. Throughout the 
middle ages and down to the nineteenth century the commerce of 
the Mediterranean and often the shores of Italy and Spain were 
at the mercy of freebooters who knew no mercy and no scruple. 
As the naval power of the great nations increased, much of this 
activity was suppressed, but it was the destiny of France finally 
to bring it to an end. 

In 1830 French troops landed in Algeria, and after many ardu- 
ous campaigns entirely conquered the country. The Dey was de- 
posed and Algeria was annexed to France. The results in this 
country may be taken as typical of what followed the advent of 
the authority of France in other Mohammedan districts. Order, 
peace, and security were established for the first time in the mem- 
ory of man. Roads were built, railroads constructed, wells dug, 
and the desert made a scene of flourishing activity. Algeria be- 
came a tourists’ paradise and a prosperous country. 
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In 1881 Tunis was made a French protectorate. Here the same 
striking results were achieved. Once more Carthage seemed as 
much within the civilized world as Syracuse. 

Of this wonderful metamorphosis taking place in Mediterranean 
Africa two countries knew nothing. To the east of Tunis lay 
Tripoli, less important and thinly settled, a part of the Ottoman 
empire, and out of the sphere of French influence. But to the 
west of Algeria was Morocco, alluring, rich in resources, and on 
the highway of the world’s commerce. 

The condition of Morocco was hardly better than that of Al- 
geria a hundred years before. The country was a scene of brutal 
anarchy and confusion. Some civilization had penetrated from 
outside, and at least one of the sultans was fond of music-boxes 
and cameras; but on the other hand there was no longer any 
effective government, not even a bad one. The Moroccan tribes 
defied the sultan’s power again and again. For travellers there 
was no more dangerous place in the world. At last conditions 
became so intolerable that intervention was inevitable. Again 
destiny seemed to point to France for the work, and France was 
eager to undertake it. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé, prepared 
the ground carefully. He obtained the acquiescence of every 
country whose approval was deemed necessary. In return for 
concessions in Egypt and elsewhere England was to allow France 
afree handin Morocco. At this time every difference between 
France and England was settled, and a beginning was made of 
the friendly agreement or entente cordiale. Italy was pacified by 
a recognition of her pretensions in Tripoli. To Spain was prom- 
ised a share of Morocco itself. Her house now in order, France 
was ready to act, when she was rudely disturbed by a brusque 
intruder. In 1905 the Emperor of Germany suddenly appeared in 
Morocco and announced to the sultan that Germany would up- 
hold his sovereign power. 

M. Delcassé had not thought it necessary to obtain the consent 
of Germany orto offer her anything. TheGermans had never had 
pretensions in northern Africa, and were not supposed to have 
any desire for power there. Perhaps, also, M. Delcassé hated 
Germany, and the French ministers thought they had isolated 
her and could afford to neglect her. They had overlooked several 
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factors, however. Germany had not obtained her share of colon- 
ial possessions, and now her increasing population and expand- 
ing trade seemed to make them vitally necessary. Moreover Ger- 
many was exceedingly irritated at the increasing friendliness of 
England and France, which she knew was based on their dread 
of her own growing power. She felt strong enough to insist up- 
on getting a share of whatever was being partitioned; she was 
anxious to make it clear that no power could afford to neglect 
her; and if possible she desired to break up the entente cordiale. 

Germany had struck at a favorable moment. England stood 
by France resolutely, but it was obvious that the decisive fight- 
ing would be on land, and Russia, France’s ally, was crippled as 
a result of her struggle with Japan. For a momentit seemed that 
war was unavoidable, but the shadow of 1871 still lay across 
France, and, it is said, her artillery was not ready. Therefore she 
yielded, and her patriotic minister went into retirement. Ger- 
many had barred the way. France could not enter Morocco. 

An international congress, which was called, assembled at Alge- 
ciras in Spain. Here it was decided that Morocco should contin- 
ue to be ruled by her sultan, but that France and Spain should 
occupy certain towns, and assist in maintaining order. That 
this was an unsatisfactory settlement everyone believed. The 
difficulty had only been postponed. 

What was a triumph for Germany was a setback for the civili- 
zation of the world, since the anarchy in Morocco seemed to in- 
crease now that it was certain that France could not intervene. 
Throughout the Shereefian empire life was unsafe and disorder 
rampant. The impotence of the sultan was absolute. The world 
believed that something must be done, and that France ought to 
do it; but, until Germany should consent, there was no hope. 

France did make an effort to reachan understanding. This was 
not easy, since the years after 1905 had been years of enormous 
prestige for Germany. Her power seemed colossal, and she did 
what pleased herbest. The leadership of Europe was in her hands 
as leadership had once been possessed by the great Napoleon. 
Therefore France could get no explicit or formal answer. Yet in 
1909 Germany seemed to recognize her exceptional position in 
Morocco, so that in the process of maintaining order there her 
troops were pushed farther and farther into the country. Actu- 
ally events seemed to work in her favor. 
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Then without warning in June, 1911, the German warship Pan- 
ther was dispatched to Agadir, a Moroccan port on the Atlantic. 
The explanation given was that German trade in the vicinity was 
in danger and needed protection; but investigation made it clear 
that Germany’s interests there were insignificant, and that there 
was no unusual disorder. No one was deceived. It was appar- 
ent that Germany seeing the trend of events in the Moorish do- 
minions, had resolved to get her share of the spoils before France 
could gofurther. The gravity of the situation was realized every- 
where. The Morocco problem was stalking again from its ill 
made grave to affright the chancelleries of Europe. 

Once more Germany’s intervention was well timed. Her al- 
liance with Austria-Hungary had never been closer. Italy was 
nominally her ally, and it seemed probable that any defection in 
this quarter would be made good by Turkey. On the other hand 
it was doubtful whether Russia could fight against Germany, 
or whether she would fight. This left only England and France. 

So far as Germany could judge at the moment both France and 
England were too deeply involved in domestic troubles to leave 
them ready for a crisis inforeign affairs. France was in the midst 
of the gravest industrial complications. A great railroad strike 
had been brought to an end only when the military forces had run 
the trains. So great was the anger caused by this measure that 
the malcontents were resorting to acts of sabotage, feeling it justi- 
fiable to wreck trains and destroy railroad property wherever 
they could. Moreover ministries were following each other in 
rapid succession. The government seemed unstable and the coun- 
try disorganized and discontented. 

In England there was widespread discontent growing out of 
the increased cost of living. Industrial disorders were looming 
up which resulted later in the summer in a pitched battle in Liver- 
pool, and in London caused greater inconvenience than had existed 
inthe memory of livingman. But morethan this thecrisis was ap- 
proaching in a constitutional struggle bitterer than anything 
since the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832. The Germans might 
well doubt whether England could give France any material as- 
sistance. 

The French government entered at once into negotiations with 
Germany. It pretended not to understand why Germany had 
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put aside the Algeciras agreement, to which she had been a party. 
On the other hand Germany took the ground that the proceed- 
ings of France had been such as to make the agreement of no 
force. Anew order of things had arisen. Germany too would 
have something in Morocco, or, as she hinted, compensation must 
be given elsewhere. It is significant of the enormous prestige of 
Germany at this moment and theextreme reluctance of any nation 
to go to war with her, that France quietly began a series of “‘con- 
versations” to learn just what the price must be. The warship 
remained at Agadir. 

The “conversations” were carried on in Berlin by M. Jules Cam- 
bon, the ablest diplomat of France, and Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, the German Minister of Foreign Affairs. At no time 
did either government make public the negotiations, so that the 
terms are partly a matter of conjecture. On several occasions, 
however, there appeared in great journals having close relations 
with the respective governments, statements which wer". believed 
to be inspired, and which were universally regarded as indirect 
official communications. At present the history of the negotia- 
tions must be written from these statements, 

At first Germany seemed to desire a portion of Morocco on the 
Atlantic, or at least a coaling-station, and the most important 
part of the French Congo adjoining her own West .sfrican poss- 
ession of the Cameroons. This she desired. What she wuld al- 
low in return was not made clear. 

These startling proposals had an unexpected effect in western 
Europe. 

In Germany feeling was divided. At first the German people 
were as much surprised as any at the bold stroke of their govern- 
ment. After a little it became clear that the mass of the people 
desired no war over Morocco. The socialists were bitterly oppos_ 
ed to it. On the other hand the Pan-Germanists, exceedingly vo- 
ciferous and influential in the press, clamored for a part of Mo- 
rocco or war. No matter what compensation were made else- 
where, some of Morocco must be kept in order to counteract the 
growth of French power in northern Africa. France might train 
and arm hundreds of thousands of Arab soldiers who could one 
day be used in a war against the Fatherland; but not so easily 
if Germany possessed adjoining Mohammedan territory herself. 
There must be no compromise on this point. 
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In France the excessive proposals of Germany made a profound 
impression. It was felt that Germany’s action was brutal and 
unprovoked; though France might make some concessions pro- 
vided they did not touch her national honor. Almost no one 
wanted war, and everyone dreaded it. Therefore with a unan- 
imity not seen in many years all parties stood together in sup- 
port of their government against German aggression. There 
was no outburst of popular fury, no wild expression of wrath; 
but France began quietly arming and preparing for the worst. 

In this attitude of conciliatory firmness France was encouraged 
by England, who threw herself boldly into the scale. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Asquith, Prime 
Minister, made public speeches in which they declared that Eng- 
land would not permit the Morocco question to be settled as Ger- 
many pleased. These utterances came in the most desperate mo- 
ment of parliamentary conflict, but they gained added weight 
when a few days later Mr Balfour, leader of the opposition in the 
Commons, rose and in memorable words declared that party 
differences had no place in foreign affairs. “‘If,’’ he said, “there 
are any who supposed that we would be wiped off the map of 
Europe because we have our difficulties at home, it may be worth 
while saying that they utterly mistake the temper of the British 
people and the patriotism of the Opposition.”” England was mak- 
ing no idle threat. That her ally trusted her was evident a little 
later when it was found that all the French warships were con- 
centrated in the Mediterranean, while the great fleets of England 
were ready to strike at a moment’s notice in the Channel and in 
the North Sea. 

Thus encouraged France maintained an attitude correct, digni- 
fied, and resolute. Germany was asking a payment for some- 
thing she did not have to sell, but France could afford to be gen- 
erous; she would make concessions. Only she must now get what 
she wanted past the possibility of any future questioning. For 
Morocco she would give about one third of the French Congo. 

The negotiations were carried on in a friendly spirit but with 
much difficulty for several weeks. Once they were broken off al- 
together, and there were ominous rumors and alarms. Indeed 
the long suspense began to tell upon the nerves of Europe. There 
was little improvement when presently the negotiations were 
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taken up again. All hoped that a peaceful settlement might be 
attained, though no one could be sure but that some sudden ex- 
plosion might plunge the nations into war. 

In France a marked change had been brought about, which was 
one of the most striking results of the crisis. The overwhelming 
disasters of the Franco-Prussian War had produced in France as 
elsewhere an impression which forty years had not been able to 
destroy. France had made of herself an armed nation and refor- 
tified her frontier, but there was none the less a lingering sense of 
military inferiority. In addition to this the French people had 
become intensely devoted to peace and economic progress. There 
had been no time when they were not willing to fight Germany, 
but there had arisen an increasing dread of doing this. France 
understood as clearly as did her enemies, that her democratic 
government made it less easy for her to maintain discipline in her 
army and navy, and exert all her force suddenly, than did the 
iron centralization of herenemy; and that the great social changes 
which were going on within her borders tended to some extent 
toward demoralization and disorder. This is always the price 
which must be paid bya liberal republic surrounded by monarchy 
and absolutism. Her stationary population made her strength 
little greater than it had been in 1870, while the swelling numbers 
of Germany threatened to burst over their borders as they had 
done in the days of the Teutones and Visigoths. There are no 
braver people than the French, but with Germany France would 
no longer fight an offensive war, and dreaded the outcome of a 
defensive one. 

Most probably these feelings prevailed in France when the news 
reached Paris that the Panther had gone toAgadir. It is proba- 
ble that they continued until the German demands began to leak 
out. Then aremarkable spectacle was witnessed. It iscustomary 
to think of the French people as hasty and unstable; but never was 
there a more universal calm and firmness. That Germany should 
act with such brutal disregard and unconcern, that she should 
ask France to yield up what had cost the blood and treasure of 
her sons for something which was not Germany’s, caused a pas- 
sionate resentment to sweep over the country. Only there was 
nothing hasty and rash, as there was nothing undignified or 
weak. The French government undertook to learn with patient 
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courtesy whether Germany's goodwill could be obtained in a 
manner consistent with French honor. Meanwhile it yielded 
nothing. Theday had passed when a M. Delcassé must fall because 
Germany disliked him. France had regained her confidence, and 
was standing beforeGermanyerect. Perhaps in this respect alone 
the crisis was worth all the terror that it cost. 

There is no doubt that this attitude was made possible, at 
least in the beginning, by encouragement from England. England 
also had come to fear and hate Germany, so that opposition to 
Germany was the cornerstone of her foreign policy. There was 
in England even more than in France an overpowering dread of 
the German army. Since the beginning of the Dreadnaught era, 
when Germany had begun to push hard for naval supremacy, it 
had begun to be felt that England’s old defenses were no longer 
secure, and that some sudden attack from over the North Sea 
might destroy her entirely. Therefore England would have wel- 
comed the opportunity to sweep the German fleet from the seas 
while Germany was locked in a struggle with some other great 
power. England was ready to fight as she had been in 1905. 

In Germany this was realized clearly, and the result was an in- 
tensity of bitterness toward England such as had not been seen 
for generations. ‘‘We know now the enemy who loses no chance 
to bar our way,” said one of the German papers. English med- 
dling was the subject of violent attack all over the country. In 
Berlin a widely advertised meeting was held to protest against 
the “uncalled for interference of England’’. ‘I would never trust 
an Englishman,” the Pan-Germanists were saying. The Emperor 
improved the occasion to urge the building of more battleships so 
that Germany might have her rightful place under the sun. 

France for all her courtesy and complaisant manner was unyield- 
ingly obstinate. She was disposed to be liberal in the beginning, 
but afterward would not swerve from the course she marked out. 
She wished absolute political supremacy in Morocco, acknow- 
ledged in such terms as never to admit of doubt in the future. 
For this she would give about a third of her Congo territory, re- 
serving to herself Libreville harbor. This was all. She insisted 
now that all communications be in writing. 

What Germany was willing to yield was perhaps not clear to 
the French ministers, such was the ambiguity of expression. 
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Doubtless but for the plain speaking of England she would have 
insisted upon a Moroccan coaling-station, or even a sphere of in- 
fluence. When these points seemed abandoned, it appeared that 
she desired France to take Morocco on such terms that France 
would have little more than the task of maintaining order. She 
is said to have demanded special economic privileges, and rights 
which would have made French authority shadowy at best. In 
the absence of documentary evidence none of this is certain. It is 
fairly certain, however, that the French government now laid 
down a second principle. As before she desired absolute political 
supremacy in Morocco, and would have nothing less; but for all 
powers there must be equal economic opportunity in Morocco; to 
none could she give more. 

Several times the negotiators seemed to reach adeadlock. Week 
after week dragged by with slow interchange of documents. It 
was said at last that M. Cambon and Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
had come to an agreement as to principle, but must have time to 
work out satisfactory details. A peaceful solution was predicted 
in responsible quarters. Meanwhile, however, nothing certain 
was known, and in spite of an outward calm the tension was 
very great. One evening it was reported that Uhlans had crossed 
the frontier, and the newspapers were eagerly bought up in the 
streets of Paris. Many feared that during the long delay some 
little incident would cause war. 

Some things were quite clear by this time. If Germany had 
hoped to drive France into precipitate submission, she had failed 
entirely. If her action had been a “‘bluff”’, it had gained her noth- 
ing. The majority of the German people did not seem to think 
Morocco worth a war, nor did they favor a war of aggression 
upon France. It wasclear that the capitalists and industrial 
classes wanted peace. Only the Pan-Germanists declared that 
the Emperor, having sent a ship to Agadir, must not abandon 
Morocco without a fight. They ridiculed any effective resistance 
from France. A German cartoon widely circulated showed a 
startled President Fallieres confronting the apparition of Napo- 
leon III. Underneath were the significant words: “‘7hun Sie’s 
nicht”. 

In France the feeling of apprehension was by now at least 
balanced by the determined spirit to make no dishonorable sur- 
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render. It seemed less difficult to stand before the antagonist 
now. The German cartoon was answered by a French picture 
of Wilhelm restrained from drawing his sword by the shade of 
von Moltke. “Ne le faites pas,” were the words, while overhead 
the air was dark with the aeroplanes of France. It was shown 
that against twenty-three German divisions France could put in- 
to the field twenty, and that in a defensive war Belfort and the 
frontier fortresses would make the tale even. It was pointed out 
that, if France could defend herself successfully for a few months, 
Germany might be driven by economic exhaustion to abandon 
the struggle. It was believed by some that the French field ar- 
tillery was superior to that of the Germans, and it was thought 
that the French generals were abler men. In the air she was im- 
measurably superior. In the Mediterranean her fleet would hard- 
ly be opposed. In the North Sea the English fleets were over- 
whelmingly superior. In France there was no longer division 
behind the government. 

For the present, indeed, France had much the better of the 
argument, for while her markets were firm and her business world 
scarcely disturbed, the Berlin bourse was weak and a panic threat- 
ened to sweep over the Empire. Never was the colossal money 
power of France more strikingly revealed, and never was the deli- 
cacy of international finance moreclearly seen. As von Biilow had 
once said, France was rich and Germany poor. In France there 
was an enormous accumulation of surplus capital, in Germany 
only a little. But in Germany there had been an amazing indus- 
trial expansion, which demanded immense sums of money. This 
money had been borrowed, much of it from France. Already be- 
fore the Morocco question loomed up credit was strained to the 
breaking point. Now with war in the air depositors began draw- 
ing their money from savings banks, and loans began to becalled. 
Moreover the French bankers, who had shown much cautious 
forbearance, at last began a financial mobilization. Without any 
stir, they drew in their money from Germany directly, and indi- 
rectly through their agents. The Reichsbank had to raise its dis- 
count rate, and widespread economic ruin seemed imminent. 

By the beginning of September this was the situation. The 
powers had reached a deadlock, the business world was unsettled, 
the public nerves were unstrung. The delay was almost as costly 
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as a war, and Germany could least afford to pay the price. And 
so at last, what with the firm stand of France, the decisive atti- 
tude of England, and adverse public opinion all over the world, 
Germany thought it better to bring the matter toan end. On 
September 20 it was possible to announce that a definite under- 
standing had been reached upon the most important point: Mo- 
rocco was to be a French protectorate. It would take some time 
to work out the other problems, but a peaceful settlement was 
now certain. Thus the crisis was passed. 

The interpretation of contemporaneous history is difficult, and 
opinion must be subject to constant revision. So far as one may 
judge, however, the most important things revealed by this dan- 
gerous summer were as follows: 

1. Germany was so confident of her own strength as to be will- 
ing to defy both France and England. 

2. She made good her point: no power could afford to neglect 
Germany; she must share in any distribution of favors; her con- 
sent was as necessary as that of any power. 

3. But it was shown that there was a limit to what she could 
do; she was not yet the supreme arbiter of Europe. 

4. France had asserted herself. She could look Germany in 
the face. She was still one of the greatest powers in the world. 

5. Her enormous financial strength was an incalculable asset 
either in peace or war. 

6. The crisis had aroused the spirit of French nationality and 
given greater coherence to the Republic. 

7. IfGermany had hoped to drive apart England and France, 
she had failed. They now stood together as never before. The 
entente cordiale was virtually a close alliance. 

8. England had gained the greater hostility of Germany. She 
would be made to pay, if ever Germany could reach her. 

9. In England there was a clearer realization of this. Hopes 
began to be expressed that England and Germany might make a 
lasting settlement of their differences. Many people saw the folly 
of continuing to thwart Germany’s colonial ambitions and legiti- 
mate desire for expansion. 
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William Tecumseh Sherman 
as College President 


WaLTer L. FLEMING 
Professor of History in Louisiana State University 

The Louisiana State Seminary (now the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity,) began its first session on January 2, 1860, with William 
Tecumseh Sherman as superintendent or president. The Univer- 
sity, a few months ago, celebrated with brilliant exercises its 
semi-centennial, and upon that occasion there came from New 
York to speak for the family of its first executive P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, the youngest son of the general. During the first 
years of its existence the institution has passed through 
many vicissitudes and has developed from a small military semi- 
nary into a modern University, but it has never lost the impress 
of its first organization, perfected from 1859 to 1861 by Sherman. 
During the war Sherman’s expressed wishes preserved the insti- 
tution from total destruction by the Federal armies, and after 
the war the University, struggling under the weight of carpet- 
baggism, continued to receive assistance from him in his position 
of authority. Finally, it was due mainly to him that the Fed- 
eral government gave to the University its present beautiful site 
—the old military post of Baton Rouge. 

The Louisiana State Seminary, to the presidency of which Sher- 
man was elected on August 2, 1859, was in origin and organiza- 
tion similar to the state universities of other states. Its endow- 
ment was derived from the sale of public lands donated in 1806 
and 1811 for educational purposes to the state of Louisiana. 
For the location of the school many towns fought before the 
legislature until 1852 when that body chose a site out in the 
pine woods four miles from Alexandria, in Rapides Parish, on the 
north bank of Red River. Here during the next six years a fine 
building was erected, and meanwhile the legislature enacted sev- 
eral laws providing for the academic organization. 

The first faculty waselected in August, 1859. Sherman was made 
superintendent and professor of engineering; Dr. Anthony Vallas, 
a noted Hungarian scholar, exiled on account of his connection 


with the Revolution of 1848, was professor of mathematics; 
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Francis W. Smith and David French Boyd, both young Virgin- 
ians and graduates of the University of Virginia, were professors 
respectively of chemistry and ancient languages; E. Berte St. 
Ange, a graduate of the Lycée Charlemagne, Paris, and formerly 
an officer of the French navy and a noted duellist, was professor 
of modern languages. The surgeon and adjutant was Dr. John 
Sevier of Tennessee who had served with distinction in Nicaragua 
under William Walker, the filibuster; later Dr. Sevier gave place 
to Dr. Powhatan Clarke, a Virginian, trained in Paris, who 
now is the president of the Retired Baltimore College of Physic- 
ians and Surgeons and is the only surviving colleague of Sherman. 

The appointment of Sherman was somewhat of asurprise to him. 
After resigning from the army he had tried banking and law in 
California, New York, and Kansas, and, being disgusted with 
both professions, had applied for the Louisiana position. His at- 
tention had been called to this place by Major Don Carlos Buell 
of the War Department, and hiselection was brought about main- 
ly through the influence of General G. Mason Graham, of Louisi- 
ana, half brother of General R. B. Mason, who had been Sherman’s 
commanding officer in California. Graham, then a resident of 
Rapides parish and vice-president of the Board of Supervisors, 
had formed a favorable opinion of Sherman. Inconnection with 
the election an interesting incident is related. Before coming to 
Sherman’s application the board examined voluminous papers 
relating to the merits of several other candidates. Sherman’s 
application consisted of a half page note making application for 
the place and referring to Braxton Bragg, P. G. T. Beauregard, 
and Richard Taylor, all then living in Louisiana. ‘No sooner 
was this letter read,’”’ so the story goes, “than Sam Henarie, a 
plain business man and a member of the board, exclaimed; ‘By 
God, he’s my man. He’s a man of sense. I’m ready for the vote.’ 
‘But,’ said Governor Wickliffe, ‘we have a number more of appli- 
cations. We must read them all.’ ‘Well, you can read them, but 
let me out of here while you are reading. When you get through, 
call me and I’ll come back and vote for Sherman.’ ” 

Sherman was in Leavenworth, Kansas, practicing law when 
notified of his election. He went at once to Lancaster, Ohio, 
where his family was staying and there remained during the rest 
of the summer. In preparation for the opening of the Seminary 
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he carried on an extensive correspondence with army officers, 
notable among them Captain George B. McClellan, in regard to 
the plans and policies best suited to military schools. In No- 
vember he came south to arrange for the beginning of the first 
session. 

Sherman’s first work in Louisiana was the preparation of a 
body of rules for the government of officers and students of the 
Seminary. For some of these he drew upon the regulations of 
the Virginia Military Institute, already famed as a military 
school, and upon his own experience at West Point. Some of 
the more interesting rules are as follows: 

No Cadet shall keep a waiter, horse, or dog. 

No Cadet shall in any way use tobacco, nor have it in his room or in 
his possession. 

No Cadet shall cook or prepare food in the Seminary building, or have 
cooked provisions in his room, without permission. 

No Cadet shall visit the room of any other Cadet during the hours al- 
lotted to study and sleep. 

No Cadet shall send or accept a challenge to fight a duel, or shall be 
the bearer of such a challenge, written or verbal. 

Any Cadet who shall abuse another Cadet, by playing unjustifiable 
tricks on him, shall be punished according to the nature of the offense. 

No Cadet shall throw stones or other missiles in the vicinity of the 
building. 

No Cadet shall play cards, or have them in his possession. Games of 
Chess and Backgammon will be allowed, but only in recreation hours; 
and in no case will betting of money or other things be permitted. 

All unnecessary talking at the table is prohibited. The Carvers alone 
shall call for the waiters. 

Wasting, or taking from the Mess Hall, provisions, or mess furniture 
of any kind, is strictly forbidden. 


A minority of the Board of Supervisors was opposed to the 
military feature of the organization, and one of these secured the 
manuscript of the regulations prepared by the superintendent 
and for several months refused to returnit. Consequently it was 
not printed until the summer of 1860. The original manuscript 
of the regulations in Sherman’s handwriting was taken from the 
Seminary during Bank’s Red River expedition in 1864 by General 
T. Kirby Smith and was returned to the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity by his son in 1909. 

A circular of information was next prepared and sent out over 
the state. This circular emphasized the fact that the school 
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would be a military and scientific institution, and not a classical 
school similar to the numerous other colleges which the state of 
Louisiana had tried to establish but had failed. 

Early in November, 1859, Sherman moved to the Seminary 
building in order to push to completion the work which still had 
to be done. In his memoirs he says of this work: 

“A carpenter named James resided there and had the generalcharge of 
the property; but, as there was not a table, chair, blackboard, or any- 
thing on hand, necessary for the beginning, I concluded to quarter my- 
self in one of the rooms of the Seminary, and board with an old black 
woman who cooked for James, so that I might personally push forward 
the necessary preparations. There was an old rail fence about the place 
and a large pile of boards in front. I immediately engaged four carpen- 
ters, and set them to work to make out of these boards mess-tables, 
benches, black-boards, etc. I also opened a correspondence with the 
professors-elect, and with all parties of influence in the State, who were 
interested in our work.” 

The fact that Sherman boarded with the carpenters gave the 
foundation to the story of later days that thestate of Louisiana, 
gathering all its resources for war, refused to pay Sherman’s sal- 
ary and thus reduced him to such straits that he was forced to 
live on servant’s fare. He, at the time, complained that the 
negroes thought him “as rich as Croesus himself.” He wrote to 
Mrs. Sherman “that the old cook Amy always hid away for me 
the best pieces of butter and made my breakfast and dinner het- 
ter than the carpenters’, always saying she knowed I wasn’t 
used to such kind of living. She don’t know what I have passed 
through.” 

In December as soon as he had cleared the building of rubbish 
Sherman went to New Orleans and there purchased furniture and 
the texts and reference books necessary for the beginning of aca- 
demic work. 

During November and December he conducted an extensive cor- 
respondence with those who were interested in his work. To 
former army acquaintances he wrote for advice as to organiza- 
tion and administration. From Chicago George B. McClellan 
sent information as to text-books, uniforms, athletics, and the 
course of study. Braxton Bragg, formerly Sherman’s command- 
ing officer in the Third Artillery, wrote from his plantation at 
Thibodeaux, Louisiana, that he was urging the merits of the 
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Seminary, and P.G. T. Beauregard, then stationed in New Orleans, 
sent greetings and offers of support to the institution. 

In December the professors gathered at Alexandria and at the 
Seminary in readiness for the opening. Sherman’s estimates of 
his colleagues are found in his letters to his wife. Of Dr. Vallas 
he wrote, “he is an Episcopal clergyman but his religion don’t 
hurt him much. He seems a pleasant enough man, fifty years 
old, fat, easy and comfortable.” Of the others hesaid: ‘Profes- 
sor Boyd is a young man..a veryclever gentleman .. Mr. Smith 
is one of the real Virginia F. F. V’s a very handsome young man 
of twenty-two who will doubtless be good company—(Vallas 
and St. Ange are very clever gentlemen—but these are foreigners 
with their peculiarities.) We have also a Dr. Sevier here of Ten- 
nessee, a rough sort of fellow but a pretty fair sort of man—in- 
deed, on the whole, the professors are above the mediocrity.” 

Of his first meeting with Sherman, Professor Boyd, who suc- 
ceeded him as president, wrote in later years: ‘Late in the after- 
noon of the day before the school was to open, I reported at the 
office of the superintendent, Colonel W. T. Sherman. He received 
me very kindly and in his characteristic way chatted about 
everything. He was then, as he ever was, the prince of talkers. 
I fell in love with him at first sight. His appearance was very 
striking. Tall, angular, with figure slightly bent, bright hazel 
eyes and auburn hair, with a tuft of it behind that would, when 
he was a little excited, stick straight out. Until I met him I had 
supposed him a Georgian; and, when hecorrected me, and told me, 
that he was from Ohio, I could but ask, considering the great 
sectional feeling and excitement then over the country, if he was 
related to the then famous Republican candidate for the speaker- 
ship of the House, John Sherman? ‘Only a brother,’ said he, 
‘and I don’t care who knows it!’ I could but admire the cour- 
age and defiance of his reply. But from that time on, he and I 
had it up and down, hot and heavy on politics, yet always so 
pleasantly.” 

To the opening of the Seminary on January 2, 1860, there 
came “a heterogeneous crowd of matriculates.” ‘The sons of 
wealthy planters from the rivers, and aristocratic Creoles from 
the South, the nimble pony-riding Cajeans from the prairies, and 
the diligent quiet fellows from the pine woods composed the 
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corps of cadets and came to be known as ‘Sherman’s boys’. He 
always spoke of them as ‘my boys,’ continuing to do so after he 
left the college. Among them were some wild subjects, impatient 
of control, and Sherman’s life at the college was not all smooth 
sailing.” So wrote one of those boys who for two years sat un- 
der Sherman’s instruction. 

The superintendent remarked upon the fact that many of the 
boys were accompanied by their mothers who seemed to think 
that going to college was a dangerous business and who parted 
from their sons “‘with tears and blessings”. ‘The dullest boys”, 
he said, “have the most affectionate mothers, and the most vic- 
ious boys here come recommended with all the virtues of saints. 

Of course I promised to be a father to them all.” Some 
of the parents wrote to Sherman giving minute instruction as to 
how their sons were to be looked after, how disciplined, fed, and 
clothed. The superintendent was expected to perform duties 
ranging from those of a nurse or mother to those of ajailor. But 
most of them, he states, were wholly sensible in their views of 
what they expected their sons to get from their collegecourse. A 
curious request made by Major P. G. T. Beauregard, then living 
in New Orleans, was that hisson be given aroom-mate “who has 
not seen much of city life.” 

The best source of information about the opening of the Semin- 
ary is the private correspondence of Sherman, who wrote fre- 
quently and without reserve to his wife and little daughter and 
other relatives. From letters written in January, 1860, welearn 
that the work was rapidly organized. He says: 

“I took things inhand a/a militarism, usurped full authority and began 
the system ab initio. We now have thirty-two cadets who attend 
reveille and all roll calls like soldiers, have their meals with absolute 
regularity and are always hard at work at mathematics, French and 
Latin. I am the only West Pointer, but they submit to me with the 
docility of lambs. A good many gentlemen have attended their sons 
and are much pleased with the building and all arrangements. 

I have to write many letters to their fathers and mothers, who think 
I must take particular care of theirchildren, but I cause all to be treated 
just alike. They all recite every day in algebra, French and Latin, be- 
sides which we drill them like soldiers an hour each day. At present I 
help the other Professors, but after a while that won’t be necessary, and 
therefore I will have more time. We now have fifty young men, some of 


whom are only fifteen years old and some are men, but all of them eat, 
sleep, study and recite their lessons in this building. 
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We put three or fourin a room. All have their beds, which they make 
on the floor; at daylight they make up their beds, roll them up and strap 
them. They then sweep out their own rooms, and study their lessons 
till breakfast at seven o’clock, then they commence to recite and continue 
reciting till 4 p. m. when they are drilled an hour. Atsundown they get 
their supper and study their lessons till 10 o’clock, when all go to bed 
and sleep till day-light.” 

With the students Sherman was popularin spite of the fact that 
by the military system he was given a peculiarly irritating con- 
trol over the liberty-loving young southerners. He saw to the 
enforcement of the usual military regulations; he confiscated the 
boxes of good things sent from home to the hungry young fel- 
lows; he advised the students about their accounts at the Semi- 
nary store; he looked after their clothing, and, as much as possi- 
ble, performed the duty of parent. He soon knew each student 
personally, and, since he frequently attended the recitations, he 
soon knew every man’s class standing. ‘When occasion re- 
quired,” writes an old student, “the knew how to reprimand, and 
the words of kindness and encouragement often fell from his lips.” 
With student and professor he was on pleasant, familiar terms 
and in each he took a deep interest. A colleague wrote of him: 


‘‘He made every professor and cadet at the Seminary keep his place 
and do bis duty; at the same time, he was the intimate, social compan- 
ion and confidential friend of the professor, and a kind, loving father to 
the cadet. Allloved him. In the ‘off hours’ from study or drill, he en- 
couraged the cadet to look him up and have atalk. And often have I 
seen his private rooms nearly full of boys, listening to his stories of army 
or western life, which he loved so well to tell them. Norcould he appear 
on the grounds in recreation hours without the cadets one by one gath- 
ering around him for a talk. Nothing seemed to delight him so muchas 
to mingle with us freely, and the magnetism of the man riveted us all to 
him very closely, especially the cadets. Scarcely a day passed that he 
did not see each and every one of them personally, asking not only 
about themselves and all that concerned them at the school, but about 
their people at home, when they had last heard from them, how they 
were and about the crops, etc. And if a cadet fell sick, the loving care 
and attention he gave him! He was at his bedside several times day and 
night, watching him closely, consoling and encouraging him. Such in- 
terest in his students, and such confidence and affection for him in re- 
turn, and such impressing of his character upon his student, I havenever 
seen in any other college president. History tells that he was one of the 
greatest generals of this century; let history also tell that he was one of 
the greatest college presidents.” 
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Military drill began a few days after the opening. Major 
Smith, the commandant, was in charge of this work, but during 
the first weeks he was assisted by Sherman, whose attention was 
given mainly to the “green squad’’, composed of those whose 
control of arms, hands, feet, and knees seemed to be limited. ‘‘We 
were an untutored set”, said an ex-cadet, “and often provoked 
the disgust of the officers. Some of us made such slow progress 
that an awkward squad was formed, of which I was a promin- 
ent member, being placed there by Sherman’s own direction.” 

The uniforms were designed by Graham and Sherman, with the 
suggestions and advice of Captain McClellan. The boys were 
delighted when the uniforms arrived. Thedress coat was a dark 
blue military frock, with standing collar and gilt buttons bearing 
the coat of arms of Louisiana. The pantaloons were blue witha 
black welt down the outer seam. For ordinary wear there was 
a fatigue uniform. During the first session the professors wore 
uniforms similar to those of the cadets except that the coat was 
double breasted. Most of the professors objected to the uniform, 
but not so the students who were immensely pleased with the 
show they made. “Our uniforms were showy and uncomfort- 
able,” wrote one of them who later wore the gray, ‘‘the hat for 
dress occasions was a gorgeous affair—high and broad and stiff, 
with brazen ornaments representing the college building, and the 
coat of arms of the state, and waving black ostrich plumes. An 
African prince would have given treasures of ivory and gold dust 
for such a royal head piece.” 

The question of discipline was of course a serious one. Young 
southern men of that time were not accustomed to rigid discip- 
line. It was mainly the desire for astricter training for their sons 
that caused southern fathers to establish in each southern state 
a military academy. However at the Louisiana State Seminary 
for a month after the opening all went well. There were no seri- 
ous breaches of discipline, and Sherman was congratulating him- 
self upon the situation. But about February 1, when the newness 
of the situation had worn off, the test of strength came. Among 
the students were several hard characters sent by their parents 
to the Seminary asa last resort. These planned a campaign of 
passive opposition to the authorities. But other happenings 
brought matters to a crisis quickly. The orderly sergeant re- 
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ported one of the cadets, and out of this a fight resulted in which 
knives were drawn. Sherman convened a faculty court of in- 
quiry and upon its findings summarily dismissed both belliger- 
ents. Both then apologized profusely and were readmitted only 
to join the passive opposition. Sherman soon disposed of this. 
One was expelled upon Professor Boyd’s report “for singing a 
blackguard song”. Another, W , came to Sherman to 
draw money for the purpose of going into Alexandria to see a 
dentist. Sherman gave him an order on the dentist, but W. 
complained that that was “‘no way to treat a gentleman” and 
was soon on his way home. 

Then came the C case which Sherman reported to his 
wife as follows: “It is against the rules for cadets to use tobac- 
co—(but we know that they do use it), but this morning one did 
it so openly that I supposed he did it in defiance. I went to his 
room to see him but he was out, and in one drawer of his wash- 
stand I found plenty of tobacco. I, of course, emptied it into the 
fireplace. Soon after the young gentleman, named C——-—, 
came to me, evidently instigated by others, and complained of ill 
treatment and soon complained of my opening his drawer, inti- 
mating that it was a breach of propriety. Of course I soon ad- 
vised him that his concealment and breach of regulations, as well 
known to him, was the breach of honor. He said he would not 
stay and after some preliminaries I shipped him. Another came 
with a similar complaint and I sent him off and then the matter 
ended. These two last were dull at books and noisy, quarrel- 
some fellows and a good riddance.” 

This ‘“‘emeute’, as Sherman called it, settled the question of 
mastery. The troubles of discipline after this were slight. One 
parent, P T , alarmed at Sherman’s energetic 
methods, wrote to General Graham that the Seminary, “the last 
best hope of Louisiana’s sons” might be endangered by this se- 
vere treatment of the young men; ‘“‘Will our sons submit to the 
arbitrary commands of dictators ?”; he “fears the effects of strin- 
gent personal command—the government which originates in the 
mere will of the superior.” Graham responded with his familiar 
argument in favor of military government and added that some 
“have sent chronic cases to this institution as their last hope for 
a cure, but we don’t intend to keep this kind of a hospital. 
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‘There is no other name known unto men’ whereby he can get 
creditably through this institution but order and industry”. 
Upon investigation Sherman found that young T———— had 
been “oppressed” by Professor Boyd who ordered him out of the 
class-room for making a disturbance about a pig’s tail which 
some one hau tied to a fellow student’s coat. These facts calmed 
his father. 

The dry fare at the Seminary mess hall was a cause of much 
mischief and of violation of rules on the part of thestudents. To 
get something to eat they were accustomed to escape from the 
building at night and take a short cut through the woods to 
Pineville and Alexandria or to some house where such delicacies 
as ham and eggs could be had. Raids were made upon the poul- 
try yards of the steward Jarreau and of the country people who 
lived from one to three miles away. Chickens, turkeys, and 
small pigs were cooked in negro cabins or in the rooms of the 
students. The superintendent wasat times kept busy protecting 
the property of his neighbors and several times marauders were 
caught by him. A member of the faculty said of his activity in 
this direction: 

“He was a natural born detective. From the least little clew he 
would infer what a cadet was doing. Once I remember we were strol- 
ling in the woods, and passed a group of cadets a little distance off. I 
had observed nothiug unusual when he spoke up: ‘Those fellows seem 
a little flushed. They are up to something.’ I thought no more of it. 
The next day he called me into the office and said: ‘You remember 
those boys we passed in the woods? They were concocting a plan to 
rob the henroosts of the neighbors. They have confessed it all to me.’ 
And by his everlasting vigilance and quick perception he prevented much 
petty mischief. He was well named Tecumseh. The wily old Indian 
was hardly superior to Sherman in reading the ‘signs’ and divining the 
plans of the foe or cadet.” 

Some of the students organized a foraging society. Sherman 
discovered it and obtained “the constitution of the marauders’. 
In order to break it up he demanded that certain innocent stu- 
dents who knew those guilty of stealing chickens—the “Mose 
Chicken Case” this was ca!led—should disclose the names of the 
offenders. With much difficulty was the information obtained, 
the students maintaining that it would be dishonorable “to tell 
on” the guilty parties. In this connection Sherman issued an or- 
der from which the following extract is taken: 
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“The Superintendent will call upon no cadet to expose the little pec- 
cadillos of his fellow, but when these peccadillos amount to violence, 
breaking the laws of the State, and insults to superiors, the case is dif- 
ferent, and it should be the pride of every cadet to keep in check these 
things, for they aim at the destruction ot the Institution itself. Thereis 
a wide difference in the two classes of cases. Older and better informed 
cadets are now cautioned against being drawn into the custom of con- 
cealing real wrongs and outrages, because itlooks like “‘tattling”. Mis- 
chievous cadets will try to establish this rule, because it will shelter them 
in their mischief.” 


When the food was unbearable, as it was at times, the students 
were almost uncontrollable. On one occasion when the meat was 
odorous the student body threw the dishes and their contents on 
the floor; at another time they ran the waiters from the messhall, 
a few of the lawless element firing pistols at the fleeing menials 
as they ran. After each outbreak the leaders were dismissed, and 
the food was slightly improved. 

The use of tobacco and whiskey was forbidden, but it was hard 
to break some of the boys of habits long formed. One student, 
who had stored whiskey in his room, threatened the superinten- 
dent with a pistol and then left without waiting to be dismissed. 
The most lawless were in this way soon “‘venvoyé,” as the records 
politely say, but the ones who remained were lively enough. 
They ducked the negro servants in the spring, polished Dr. Vallas’s 
blackboards with bear grease hair oil, and raided the steward’s 
stores. Finally a regular guard, as in the army, was established 
and the mischief was moderated. 

There was some church going on Sundays, but the students had 
to walk three miles to service unless Dr. Vallas preached at the 
Seminary, which was seldom. There were rumors that the 
church squad visited the bar-rooms before returning to the Semi- 
nary, but Sherman declared these stories were invented by the 
disappointed shopkeepers of Alexandria who could not get cadet 
custom. Such games as chess, backgammon, etc., were encour- 
aged in the barracks, though gambling was forbidden. But Sun- 
day was a hard day for the authorities; the boys were without 
occupation and much mischief was then concocted, especially on 
their long rambles in the surrounding woods or on fishing excur- 


sions. 
But Sherman looked after the amusements and recreations as 


well as the discipline of his boys. Parties and hops were fre- 
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quently given, and to these the pretty daughters of the planters 
came in numbers. Sherman was as anxious as the boys for the 
girls to see the new uniforms, but he says that on all holidays he 
felt nervous, always looking for some manifestation of cadet mis- 
chief. 

To the young Louisianan, accustomed to outdoor life and to 
little restraint, the Seminary routine work, discipline, and indoor 
life was irksome in the extreme. That the difficulties of discipline 
were no greater was due largely to the administrative ability and 
the tact of Sherman, who, in spite of his strictness, was always 
popular with the students. 

The fame of the Seminary spread over the state, and many visi- 
tors came to see the schoo] at work. These were treated with 
the greatest consideration, were shown over the buildings, and 
entertained at luncheon. To encourage the cadets in habits of 
neatness and order, Sherman always exhibited the cadets’ rooms 
to those visiting parties which contained young girls and ladies. 
This scheme, it is said, worked well and markedly reduced the 
amount of tobacco consumed, or at least lessened the evidences 
of it. 

Sherman’s estimates of his colleagues, formed upon brief ac- 
quaintance, have been quoted above. He modified his views but 
little upon further acquaintance. He held the members of the 
faculty rigidly to their work, believing, as he said to a member of 
the Board of Supervisors, that “since you pay your professors 
well, you have a right to expect them to work.” He had little 
patience with the southern habit of procrastination whether in 
professors or in students. When two of his professors, through 
neglect to order books found themselves with large classes and 
no texts, Sherman had the classes marched regularly to their 
rooms to be given oral instruction. This was kept up until the 
books arrived. 

The superintendent made frequent visits of inspection to the 
class rooms, dropping in at the most unexpected times. The 
professors and students were thus stimulated to do their best at 
alltimes. A friendly professor wrote: 

“Sherman looked well. not only to the happiness and health of his 
charges and to the military discipline and drill, but especially to the pro- 


gress of the cadetsin their academic studies. He had no patience with 
inefficient teaching, whether from want of ability, or too much ability, 
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rendering it difficult for the savant to come down to the plane of com- 
prehension of beginners. Yet he himself was no scholar in the profes- 
sional sense—not a man of varied and extensive literary and scientific 
acquirements nor even a general reader. He was rather the rough un- 
polished diamond, made great by nature and of deep discernment, need- 
ing little the ideas of other men. But brilliant and original as he was 
in thought, he had not the usual accompaniment of genius—want of prac- 
ticability. Sherman was eminently practical.” 

The following incident is related of Sherman at the inaugural 
lecture of one of the professors in January, 1860: The professor 
“talked as he might have done to the faculty and seniors of Har- 
vard. I noticed Sherman looking glum and biting his lips; and 
the lecture over, he whispered to me—‘Every d—d shot went clear 
over their heads’. But he soon clipped the wings of our grandil- 
oquent soaring eagle and made him a plain barnyard fowl, a 
practical instructor.” 

Likewise he had no respect for labored explanations and rea- 
soning. ‘Once I remember” said one of the professors, “the asked 
me my opinion about something. I gave it and then began to 
give my reasons when he stopped me with this remark: ‘I only 
wanted your opinion. I did not ask for your reasons, and re- 
member, never give your reasons for what youdo until you must. 
Maybe after a while a better reason will pop into your head.’” 

While Sherman insisted upon having firm control over the pro- 
fessors, as well as over the students, there was little friction on 
this account. Two of the professors—the foreigners—chafed a 
little and wanted more freedom of action, but personal relations 
were always pleasant. The superintendent had the respect of 
his colleagues and, after a few months, the affection also. When 
in 1860 he was about to resignin order to go to London the 
manifestation of good will and esteem by the professors was 
rather a surprise to him, though a pleasing one. 

The supervisors and faculty had confidence in Sherman’s judg- 
ment, fairness, and probity. He complained to his wife that the 
board placed too much confidence in him, allowed him too much 
freedom in financial matters, etc. A member of the faculty, Dr. 
Clarke, tells the following to illustrate the unwillingness of Sher- 
man to be paid for certain duties. 


“He was the most conscientious man I ever knew, especially in the dis- 
charge of public duty. His salary was $3,500 and in addition the Board 
allowed him $500 as treasurer (and he received $500 more as Superin- 
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tendent of the Central Arsenal). One day he said to me: ‘It is not right 
for me to be at the head of this school and (at the same time) its treas- 
ure. I want you to act as treasurer and you must take the $500 too.’ 
He patiently taught me bookkeeping and insisted upon my receiving the 
pay.” 

The Seminary was isolated from the outside world, and the pro- 
fessors were thus thrown much in one another’s society. It was 
difficult to secure supplies nearer than New Orleans and New York, 
and servants could with difficulty be secured even by purchase. 
The unmarried professors and Sherman lived in the main building 
and messed together. The poor commissary arrangements wor- 
ried the professors as much as the students. While in Ohio dur- 
ing the vacation of 1860, Sherman wrote to one of the professors: 

“I wish we had Cincinnati near us at the Seminary. We should then 
not be troubled to get provisions, books, or furniture. . . . Though 
no gourmand I will return with regret from the apples, pears, vegeta- 
bles, meats, and luxuries of Ohio to the poor bread and poorer meat of 
the pine woods. Itdoes seem to me that our lot is cast in the remotest 
part of the present civilized world.” 

He says he lost fifteen pounds while in Louisiana and that his 
wife, thinking that he had been starved down there, was prepar- 
ing dainties for him totake back with him. The old accounts 
show that wine was frequently brought on to offset the poor 
bread, bacon, and greens. Sherman at first opposed the use of 
wine at the faculty table. He wrote to General Graham: “‘Gover- 
nor Moore sent a fine lot of cake for the cadets anda basket of 
wine for the professors. The former was added to their stock and 
enabled them to set a nice table for the ladies (on July 4). The 
wine is untouched and I hardly know what to do with it. I 
think it prudent that we should exhibit as little wine as possible 
in our rooms or on our tables. I have always paid, and advised 
the professors to pay, largely toward the general hospitality, 
and thus far we have done so without wine except claret.” 

But the fare was so poor that the rule about wine was relaxed. 
General Graham and other friends of the school frequently sent 
to the Seminary delicacies from their plantations. To supply the 
needs of the school Sherman kept a store or commissary at the 
institution, much to the irritation of the Alexandria shopkeepers. 
Sherman’s accounts show that he sometimes had to restrain the 
professors, especially St. Ange, to keep them from spending all 
their salaries at the store. 
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The young professors admired Sherman and looked upon him 
somewhat as an elder brother. He was fond of relating his ex- 
periences in the army and the west, and they were fond of listen- 
ing. Many of the long winter evenings were spent by them in 
Sherman’s rooms, the young Virginians smoking and listening 
and Sherman roasting apples and talking. “What a charming 
and instructive companion he was to those of us who were thrown 
with him constantly at the Seminary,” said Professor Boyd. “To 
me certainly was it a treat to listen to his clean cut and original 
views on nearly every subject that came up. And young as I was 
intimate association with so strong and fertile a mind, along 
with his sterling honesty and warm heart, was arare benefit 
then, and a pleasing memory now. When the world knew but 
little of him, I looked up to Sherman as a singularly gifted man, 
his mind so strong, bright, clear, original and quick, as to stamp 
him a genius; and his heart under his stern, brusque, soldierly 
exterior, the warmest and tenderest. Of a happy nature himself, 
he strove to make all around him happy; and his integrity and 
scorn fora mean act were as firm as the rock. Such was Sher- 
man asI knew him most intimately fortwo yearsin the pine 
woods of Louisiana, before he became a great figure in American 
history. I respected and loved him then as I didever after, though 
I became a southern soldier, and I revere his memory now.” 

Shut off from the world as they were, the young professors 
welcomed every opportunity of getting out and mingling in the 
society of the community. When work was ended for the week 
Smith, Clarke, St. Ange, and sometimes Sherman went visiting 
the neighboring plantations where they were always welcome. 
Vallas seldom left home, and Boyd, who was not socially in- 
clined, took charge of the school. St. Ange went to horse races 
and once bought, with a large part of his quarter’s salary, a 
worthless horse and buggy much to the amusement of his col- 
leagues. General Graham, so Professor Smith said, “was down 
on him (Smith) for gallanting’”’. Sherman assured Graham that 
Smith was criticised mainly because he was attentive to a lady 
who was not of Rapides parish and added that “if we must con- 
form to every rumor we will lead a devil of a life here.” Profes- 
sor Boyd, who preferred reading to “gallanting” wrote: 


“Sherman studied the amusements and recreations of his charges. 
Fond himself of young society and dancing, he gave the cadets frequent 
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hops, the planters and their pretty daughters coming in swarms. They 
soon got to be as fond of Sherman as his cadets were. They delighted 
to have him at their homes on the river and bayous, and many an eve- 
ning did he spend with them, usually accompanied by his handsome 
young commandant of Cadets, Major Frank Smith, (killed in Lee’s army 
the night before the surrender at Appomattox), and his accomplished 
surgeon, Dr. Powhatan Clarke, now living in Baltimore, while not so 
much of a lady’s man remained behind to run the school.” 


Rapides Parish in which the Seminary was located was noted 
in the Southwest for its refined and intelligent population—Cre- 
ole and Anglo-American. Thelatterelement was mainly from the 
upper South—Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Kentucky; 
the former was native to the soil—for more than a hundred years 
they had preserved in Central Louisiana the best qualities of the 
Louisiana French. It was a community of planters; hospitality 
was unbounded; social intercourse was free and pleasant. In 
Rapides Sherman was a social favorite, and was much in demand 
for week end visits at the planters’ homes on the river. He was 
generally well-liked, a fact: remarked upon by the Federal gener- 
als who passed through this region during the Civil War. The 
politicians would have called him ‘‘a good mixer.’’ Says one of 
his colleagues: 


“He loved to mingle with all classes of people, the lowly as well as the 
high. He understood them all, and he made all understand him. He 
would drop in on business men in their offices, or stores, and say a 
pleasant, encouraging word to the common laborer or negro slave. He 
was fond of children, would pet them, and they would play with him. 

‘ No one ever lived in Louisiana so short a time, and commanded 
so thoroughly the respect, confidence and love of the people as did Sher- 
man. He was popular with all classes, easily adapting himself to all 
conditions and to any circumstances. As a case in point, one evening in 
Alexandria, he and 1 had taken tea with Judge Manning, of the Supreme 
Court, afterwards United States Minister to Belgium and to Mexico. 
We were there till late. Sherman was to take the early stage next 
morning for the mouth of Red River, there to take a boat for Ohio to 
spend the vacation. When he went to the hotel it was crowded—not a 
room, nota bed. ‘But,’ said he to the clerk, ‘we must have a bed. I 
am to take the stage in the morning; nor could we go over the river to 
the Academy, even if we wished ; the ferryboatisn’t running at thistime 
of night.’ ‘Indeed, Colonel Sherman,’ said the clerk, ‘I am mighty 
sorry; but I have no place to put you.’ ‘But’, replied Sherman, ‘you 
must make a place; we'll not take mo for an answer.’ After studying a 
while the clerk said: ‘Well, if you wil/ stay, the best I can do is to turn 
out the boot-black and give you his bed; but I dislike to offer you such 
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a bed.’ ‘No matter about that’, said Sherman; ‘it will do first rate. If 
the boot-black can stand it every night, we surely can stand it one 
night!’ And the boot-black turned out, and we turned in; and the boot- 
black was a darkey.” 


Before the close of the first session the Seminary and its stu- 
dents and professors had the good will of the people of Central 
Louisiana. To a Fourth of July celebration the Seminary au- 
thorities invited many people, and so successful was the occasion 
that hundreds flocked to the final examinations a month later. 
Sherman announced in the newspapers that all visitors would be 


entertained at dinner and supper, and, of course, the attendance 
was large. 


Of the closing days of the first session Professor Boyd wrote 
years afterward: 


“Our session of 1859 closed successfully and most pleasantly with the 
usual examinations, drills, speeches, and great ball. Sherman made an 
address, and though he had not then acquired that facility which after- 
wards made him one of the best public speakers in the land, he acquitted 
himself most creditably, even in the opinion of the large number of able 
and eloquent men who heard him. At the ball Sherman was at his best 
and in his glory. He loved company, gay, happy company—and to feel 
that he was making all have a happy time. Both fathers and mothers 
of the gay young dancers were there too; also the Governor of the State, 
the Supervisors, and other distinguished guests. None was neglected. 
Sherman personally welcomed all, saw all, chatted pleasantly with all— 
made all feel at home, and have a royal good time. It was a treat tu 
his guests, young and old, to see him enjoy their presence so heartily. 
Wonderful social man was he! prince of entertainers—a warm, generous 
spirit all aglow, and a bright, facile mind all devoted to making those 
around him happy. The ball lasted till broad daylight ; and the beauty 
and chivalry of Louisiana went away with admiration and love for Sher- 
man. 

“But I must tell rather a funny thing that happened at the examina- 
tions. I had an English class; and among other bits of ungrammatical 
language to be corrected, I had put on the board an expression taken 
from General John C. Breckinridge’s good “democracy” but bad 
“Lindley Murray”. Well, old Jesse Bynum, the famous fire-eating Con- 
gressman in the days of General Jackson and one of the Supervisors of 
the Academy, spied it. Turning to Sherman he said: “We can forgive 
you for being born in Ohio, and even for being the brother of John Sher- 
man, the Black Republican, but d——d if I like your poking fun at our 
candidate.” Shermanthought it a good joke; told him it was put there 
by the only Breckinridge man in the faculty. Old Jesse excused Sher- 


man, but don’t think he ever quite forgave me, though I voted along 
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with him for Breckinridge. Sherman favored Bell for President, but 
thought Douglass would be elected. He didn’t think Lincoln could be. 
He was farthest from an Abolitionist—not even a Republican then.” 


There was much to be done to perfect the organization of the 
Seminary, and during the two years of his stay in Louisiana 
Sherman made frequent visits to the capitol at Baton Rouge and 
to New Orleans to secure needed legislation, etc. He had inti- 
mate friends among the Louisiana leaders—Braxton Bragg, 
Beauregard, Dick Taylor, Governor Wickliffe and Moore and 
many others. He was, he said “in the land of clover as well as 
molasses”’ all the time when traveling about the state. 

During the whole of Sherman’s stay at the Seminary there was 
some controversy among the authorities as to the degree of mili- 
tary discipline which should be enforced. General Graham and 
the majority of the board wanted a second West Point—a scien- 
tific school with strict military discipline, the superintendent to 
have full authority over faculty and students. Sherman stood 
between the extremes. His friends Braxton Bragg and Dick Tay- 
lor were ardent advocates of the strict military régime. Bragg 
wrote to Sherman: “The more you see of our society, especially 
our young men, the more you will be impressed with the impor- 
tance of a change in our system of education if we expect the next 
generation to be anything more than a mere aggregation of loaf- 
ers charged with the duty of squandering their fathers’ legacies 
and disgracing their mothers.” 

The question was carried before the legislature in March, 1860, 
and Sherman went to Baton Rouge to represent the Seminary. 
The legislature compromised by pursuing a middle course. The 
military system was sanctioned, and the institution wasrenamed 
“The Louisiana State Seminary and Military Academy,” while 
the question of discipline was left to the judgment of the board. 
Against strong opposition the legislature voted to maintain fifty- 
four beneficiaries at the Seminary. Dick Taylor objected to “pau- 
perising”’ the school. All of Sherman’s requests for appropria- 
tions were granted. 

For a time it looked as if the controversy would injure the 
Seminary, and Sherman began to think of leaving. An offer of a 
business position in London paying $7,500 a year led him to send 
in his resignation, but so strong was the wish of both factions 
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that he stay at the head of the school that he agreed to go North 
to investigate the position before deciding. 

When General Graham learned that Sherman was about to 
leave, he at once called upon the board to meet the increase of 
salary offered. He offered to guarantee from his own funds an 
increase of $1000, (making $4,500 a year). To Governor Moore 
Graham wrote that the danger of losing “our irreplaceable Super- 
intendent” had kept him awake half the night; “that a man com- 
petent to govern, control, and instruct a large institution is of 
rare occurrence and if we throw away this one there is little like- 
lihood that we can replace him. . . . I have seen enough to 
satisfy me that we could not hope to get again exactly sucha 
man for the position, one of so clear, quick and decided a mind, such 
practical administrative and executive qualities, such experience 
and varied knowledge of men, the world and its business, combin- 
ed with such kindliness of heart and parental care and watchful- 
ness. I have found fully realized in him all which General Gibson, 
Colonel J. P. Taylor (brother of the late President) and other 
gentlemen told me in Washington last September, when they said 
in the words of Colonel Taylor, ‘if you had hunted the whole ar- 
my from one end to the other you could not have found a man in 
it more admirably suited for the position in every respect than 
Sherman.’” 

So attractive were the inducements offered that Sherman with- 
drew his resignation and remained in Louisiana. A few months 
later the board rather unexpectedly curtailed his authority, and 
he then expressed his regrets that hedid not go toLondon. Sher- 
man wished the professors to wear uniforms on formal occasions; 
some of the professors disliked uniforms, and the board was di- 
vided on the matter but finally excused the faculty, and the stu- 
dents became more turbulent after the strict régime was relaxed. 
In a letter to Mrs. Sherman the superintendent wrote on Novem- 
ber 29, 1860: “I observe more signs of loosened discipline here. 
Boys are careless and last night because the supper did not please 
them they smashed the crockery and made a riot generally. Pis- 
tols were fired, which scared Joe, (an Ohio employee) very much,— 
his education has been neglected, but I think he will get used to 
it. I fear that the institution is in danger from causes which 
arose after I left last summer. The alterations made after I left 
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were wrong in principle, causing General Graham to resign, and 
since then he will take no interest in our affairs. Governor Moore 
is intent on politics, same of Dr. Smith, so we are left to the 
chances of the caprices of a parcel of wild boys.” 

The superintendent was also professor of engineering, but since 
his classes would not be formed until 1862 he had no regular in- 
struction work. He taught Spanish when Prof. St.Ange was sick. 
He says that his Spanishwas that of the Mexican border—“‘Greaser” 
Spanish. Once in a while a class in mathematics recited to him, 
and on Friday mornings he presided over the “speaking” in the 
assembly hall. But his most effective teaching was in history 
and geography. He wasa firm believer in the principles upon 
which the republic was founded and frequently lectured upon 
them. He was also an expansionist and fond of talking about 
that aspect of American history. One of the cadets who sat 
under him said: ‘Much given to silence and the keeping of his 
own counsel, he was fluent and eloquent when he spoke. I have 
heard him lecture charmingly to the assembled students on the 
history of his country, selecting by preference chapters of explo- 
ration and adventure, or heroic struggle and enterprise, such as 
gave to the Union the territory of Texas and the great West. Up- 
on me and others he made the impression of an ardent, powerful 
man, governed by duty and a sense of devotion to his country 
and humanity.” 

The students not only liked his Friday talks on geography, 
battles, expansion, and the far west, but they began to call at his 
rooms to hear more, and it is said that frequently he would be 
seen on the campus surrounded by an interested group to whom 
he was talking of the picturesque events in the nation’s history. 
Few people have ever believed more strongly than Sherman in the 
political and social results of geographic conditions, and his teach- 
ings of the time were permeated with his views. 

Sherman’s family did not join him in Louisiana but remained 
at home in Lancaster, Ohio. At first there was no suitable dwell- 
ing for them, and later when a residence was available the politi- 
cal conditions were so threatening that Mrs. Sherman hesitated 
to come. From November, 1859, to March, 1861, Sherman car- 
ried on a lengthy correspondence with his wife, his littledaughter 
and other relatives. It is mainly from these letters that we learn 
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of Sherman’s life in Louisiana and of the beginnings of the Louis- 
iana State University. In August, 1860, he went North for a 
vacation period which lasted until November. After visiting 
Washington and New York on Seminary business he spent the 
rest of the time with his family in Lancaster—going to country 
fairs, speculating about politics, hunting chestnuts with his chil- 
dren, playing and romping with them, and writing of it all to 
friends in Louisiana. 

He had hoped to have his family in Louisiana with him, the 
state of Louisiana had built him a fine house, and he had taken 
great interest in arranging for the coming of Mrs. Sherman and 
children in November of 1860, but the disturbed political situa- 
tion caused him to leave the family in Ohio. In a letter to his 
nine year old daughter, written a month before the secession of 
Louisiana, Sherman said: 


‘In the back yard I have prepared for a small garden, but the soil is 
poor and will not produce much, except early peas, lettuce and sweet 
potatoes. The house itself looks beautiful. Twofront porches and one 
back, all the windows open to the floor, like doors, so that you can 
walk out on the porch either upstairs or downstairs. I know you 
would all like the house so much. What I have been planning so long 
and patiently, and thought that we were all on the point of realizing, 
the dream and hope of my life, that we could all be together once more 
in a home of our own, with peace and quiet and plenty around us—all,I 
fear, is about to vanish, and again I fear I must be a wanderer, leaving 
you all to grow up at Lancaster without your Papa. Men are blind 
and crazy, they think all the people of Ohio are trying to steal their 
slaves, and incite them to rise up and kill their masters. I know this is 
a delusion, they believe it harder than a real fact and these people in the 
South are going, for this delusion, to break up the government under 
which we live. You cannot understand this but Mamma will explain it 
to you. Our Governor here has gone sofar that he cannot change, andin 
a month maybe you will be living under one government and I another. 
This cannot last long, and as I know it is best for you to stay in Lan- 
caster, I will not bring you down here at all, unless some very great 
change takes place. If this were only a plain college I could stay with 
propriety, but it is an arsenal with guns and powder and balls, and 
were I to stay here I might have to fight for Louisiana and against 
Ohio.” 


Sherman’s views on politics were moderate. He was an Old 
Line Whig and considered his brother John, the “Black Republi- 
can,”’ as quite too radical. He deplored the sectional feeling and 
the resulting controversies and was overwhelmed with grief when 
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he heard of the secession of South Carolina. No secret was ever 
made of his own sentiments: he would not go against the Union. 
So in January, 1861, when the governor of Louisiana seized the 
forts at New Orleans and Baton Rouge, Sherman resigned. Fora 
few weeks longer he remained settling up his affairs, and late in 
February he left for the North. Of his leavetaking we have the 
following account by one of the professors: ‘‘The morning he left 
us he had his battalionformed. Stepping out in front of them he 
made them a short talk, and then, passing along the line, right to 
left, bade each and every officer and man—not a dry eye among 
them—an affectionate farewell. Then, approaching oursad group 
of professors, he silently shook our hands, attempted to speak, 
broke down, and, with tears trickling down his cheeks with 
another effort, he could only lay his hand on his heart and say: 
‘You are all here’. Then turning quickly on his heel, he left us, to 
be ever in our hearts.” 

He stopped in New Orleans for a short stay with Braxton Bragg 
who was then organizing troops for the “Independent State of 
Louisiana”. From a letter written while in New Orleans to a 
friend at the Seminary the following passage is taken: 

“The truth is] have socially been too muchisolated from my children, 
and now that they are at an age when for good or ill we should be to- 
gether, I must try to allay that feeling of change and venture which has 
made me a wanderer. If possible I will settle down—fast and positive. 
Of a summer eve, with little Minnie and Willy, and the rascal Tom, I 
can live over again my Florida life, my ventures in California, and my 
short sojourn in the pine woods of Louisiana; and I will teach them that 
there are kind, good people everywhere; that a great God made all the 
world; that he slighted no part; that to some he assigned the rock and 
fir, with clear, babbling brooks, butcold and bitter winters; to others the 
grassy plain and fertile soil, to others the rich alluvium and burning sun 
to ripen the orange and sugar cane, but everywhere He gave the same 
firmament, the same gentle moon, and to the inhabitants the same 
attributes for good and evil.” 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 

This paper is based mainly upon manuscript material pre- 
served in the archives of the Louisiana State University. This 
material consists of the manuscript records of the old Louisiana 
State Seminary, the letter books and miscellaneous correspond- 
ence of W. T. Sherman, G. Mason Graham, P. G. T. Beauregard, 
Braxton Bragg, D. F. Boyd, Stokes A. Smith, Francis W. Smith, 
Governors R. C. Wickliffe and Thomas O. Moore; correspondence 
of students and their relatives; the reminiscences of W. S. Bring- 
hurst, René T. Beauregard, D. F. Boyd, and Powhatan Clarke. 
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The Appeal to Ancestry in Literature 
Wriuiam Wistar Comrort 
Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University 


Loyalty, since the days of feudalism, has been one of the chief 
human agencies in the cause of righteousness. It isa sentiment 
of which much is asked and much is received. Men of today find 
themselves stirred to disinterested service for many an ideal exter- 
ior to themselves: service devoted tosome member of one’s family, 
to the Church, to politics, to social betterment, to scholarship, to 
a college or fraternal organization. All these forms of service en- 
tail a greater or less degree of loyalty, and to the appeal of some 
one of them every man must lend an attentiveear. Only by so 
doing, can he get outside himself, and join the innumerable com- 
pany of heroes who have sunk self in altruism, or perchance found 
life by losing it. Any ideal accessible to all men, which can be 
shown to have a salutary effect upon human conduct, is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

There is one object of loyalty to which Professor Royce in his 
admirable lectures on Loyalty, makes no specific allusion. Per- 
haps it is not sufficiently recognized by us in America with our 
motley array of racial antecedents. We refer to loyalty to ances- 
try. It makes no difference who your ancestors were,—whether 
you have knowledge of them, or not. You may, even, like David 
in The Rivals, feel that your “ancestors are very good kind of 
folks; but they are the last people I should choose to have a visit- 
ing acquaintance with.” Leave out of the case all considerations 
of family trees and of genealogical charts, and confine yourself to 
that spirit of the Past which you cannot visualize, but which 
you can surely feel. Even with this reservation made, there still 
remains abundant evidence in literature of the potent influence 
upon the living generation exercised by an appeal to ancestry. 

Pascal, in one of his classic Pensées, points out that man lives 
incorrigibly in the Future, that the Past and Present are contem- 
plated and esteemed only as leading to a brighter Future. Thus, 
the one period of time which is not ours to command, engages all 
our thoughts and holds all our hope during early and middle life. 
All history shows the importance of drawing from the lessons of 
the Past some guidance for our conduct in the Future. Emerson 
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maintained that the chief value of the study of history lay in this 
personal interpretation of which it is capable in our lives, and 
Professor R. A. Nicholson concludes his Literary History of the 
Arabs with this translation: 
“He in whose heart no History is enscrolled 

Cannot discern in life’s alloy the gold. 

But he that keeps the records of the Dead 

Adds to his life new lives a hundredfold.” 
Thus, whereas the individual lives in the Future, the experience 
of the race, of the family, is in the Past. How can we bring this 
experience of the Past to bear upon the problems of the indivi- 
dual? The philosophy of loyalty seems to suggest an answer. 

If Pascal and Emerson are right, there is a sentimental con- 
nection between us and the Past which the professional historian 
may overlook, but of which literature shows man to have been 
conscious for ages. Again we refer to the appeal to ancestry, as 
an incentive to heroic action and righteous living. Here, in our 
ancestors, is one more ideal, as worthy of loyalty and as capable 
of arousing it among men of today, as it ever was in the Past. 
R. L. Stevenson refers to what we mean inhis Weir of Hermiston, 
when he says: ‘‘There burns alive in the Scot a sense of identity 
with the dead even to the twentieth generation.” And Sir 
Thomas More in Utopia (Bk. 2) speaks more pertinently of the 
reverence with which the dead are regarded in that happy coun- 
try: “They thinke that this remembraunce of their vertue and 
goodnes doth vehementely provoke and enforce the quicke to 
vertue; and that nothing can be more pleasaunt and acceptable 
to the dead; whom they suppose to be present emong them when 
they talke of them, though to the dull and feeble eye sight of mor- 
tall men they be invisible. . . . They beleve therefore that the 
deade be presentlye conversaunt emonge the quicke, as beholders 
and witnesses of all their woordes and deedes. Therefore they go 
more corragiously tu their busines, as having a trust and affi- 
aunce in such overseers. And this same belefe of the present con- 
versacion ‘of their forefarthers and auncetours emong them 
fearethe them from all secrete dishonestie.”’ 

The Hebrew writers of the Old Testament constantly invoke 
the pledges made by God to their fathers, and the claim of rela- 
tionship is frequently urged by His people all through the history 
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of the dealings of God with the seed of Abraham. But the classic 
literature of Greece and Rome does not seem to have developed 
to any notable extent the power of the appeal to ancestry; and 
it is not until the institution of feudalism made loyalty the prime 
factor in determining the actions of the medizval man, that the 
appeal to ancestry is constantly and effectively made in Europe. 
Since the eleventh century literature has consistently shown man 
to have shaped his course in accordance with loyalty to his an- 
cestors. Modern fiction and poetry alike are permeated with 
this sense of the overshadowing influence of the past in our pre- 
sent lives. 

For our examples, we may choose a few passages from widely 
different contexts. When, in the Song of Roland, Oliver urges Ro- 
land to sound his horn in order that help may come, Roland, 
thinking only of the humiliation of such an act, replies: “God for- 
bid that my relatives should ever be reproached because of me, 
and that fair France should be scorned.”” And again, in the next 
stanza: “God forbid that any living man can ever say that I 
sounded my horn because of these Pagans. Never shall my rela- 
tives have that reproach to bear.” About the same time, in one 
of the oldest Spanish epics, Fernan GonzAlez recalls to his troops 
the loyalty of their ancestors, who had never stooped to treach- 
ery or deceit for gain. This sentiment of family honor is con- 
stantly brought out in medieval epic and romantic poems, but 
nowhere more forcibly than in the words of the dying Roland. 

At the time of the Italian renaissance, Tasso uses a like motive 
to appeal to the young Rinaldo, given over to the charms of sen- 
sual sloth and pleasure. In the seventeenth canto of the Jerusa- 
lem Delivered he makes the hermit, representing Duty, reprove 
Rinaldo for his ignoble leisure: 

“Not underneath sweet shades and fountains shrill, 

Among the nymphs, the fairies, leaves and flowers; 

But on the steep, the rough and craggy hill 

Of virtue stands this bliss, this good of ours: 

By toil and travel, not by sitting still 

In pleasure’s lap, we come to honour’s bowers; 

Why will you thus in sloth’s deep valley lie? 

The royal eagles on high mountains fly.”’ 
Imitating the invention of the Vergilian epic, Tasso makes the 
hermit hold before Rinaldo’s astonished gaze the shield whereon 
are portrayed the Past and Present of his noble line: 
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“Look up, my child 
And painted in this precious shield behold 
The glorious deeds of thy forefathers old. 


Thine elders’ glory herein see and know, 

In virtue’s path how they trod all their days, 

Whom thou art far behind, a runner slow 

In this true course of honour, fame and praise: 

Up, up, thyself incite by the fair show 

Of knightly worth which this bright shield bewrays, 
That be thy spur to praise!”’ 

There follows the conventional catalogue of the great members 
of the Este family of Ferrara. It is drawn up with all the unction 
of the dependent poet. But that reflection need not occupy us. 
The interesting thing is this perennial appeal in poetry to the 
spirit of the family, which we find to be made with equal confi- 
dence and potency at widely different epochs in modern history. 
Dante had already used it effectively in the sixteenth canto of the 
Inferno, where Ulysses tells how he stirred his timorous crew to 
prosecute their rash voyage upon the unknown seas: 


“Considerate la vostra semenza: 
Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.”’ 


And again in the sixteenth canto of the Paradiso, where Dante’s 
ancestor Cacciaguida evokes the memory of the good old daysof 
Florentine simplicity and family virtue,—a picture called forth by 
Dante’s respectful words: ‘Voi mi levate si ch’io son pia ch’io.” 

Finally, let us turn to our own Shakespeare, and hear King 
Henry the Fifth, as he addresses his men before Harfleur in the 
Hundred Years War: 


“On, on, you noble English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war proof, 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument! 
Dishonour not your mothers; now attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you.” 


So have our Germanic and Romanic forefathers sung for centur- 
ies. That their courage and enterprise could be stirred to an ex- 
ceptional pitch by a skillful appeal to the memory of ancestors, 
there can be no doubt. 
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And how about ourselves? In the cases we have quoted, the 
courage developed was of a physical character, such as we rarely 
need in times of peace. Moral courage is in demand nowadays. 
Heroism in business and at the polls is more practical, if less po- 
etical, than bravery in the battle-line. It may seem, then, that 
the circumstances of modern life remove us so far from our prede- 
cessors of earlier ages that we have little in common with them. 
This, however, is not the case. The conditions are still essenti- 
ally the same. As among the Germans, upon Tacitus’ testimony, 
so among ourselves, “feminis lugere honestum est, viris mem#- 
nissé.”” Men still do remember. We are dealing here with a 
primal trait of humanity, a curious manifestation of which is 
prevalent everywhere about us. The form of the appeal to ances- 
try in America has changed, but the appeal is still there. It isin- 
stinctive in mankind to consider ancestry. As a contemporary 
Spanish novelist puts it: “los muertos mandan’’,—the dead give 
orders,—and we obey! Even in such a democratic country as 
ours, a considerable number of people cherish the memory of an- 
cestors,—but, it is to be feared, with pride rather than with any 
serious attempt at emulation. 

Indeed, the present regard for ancestry is in many cases con- 
strued too narrowly, as an affair of blasons, charts, and sure- 
ties, rather than in a larger sense, which will yield more generous 
results. We have made the mistake of writing Ancestors with a 
large A, instead of seeking in them the best spirit of the Past. 
With many of us, as Professor F. G. Peabody has putit, “circum- 
stances have been so propitious, social traditions so sufficient, 
and moral inheritances so ample, that many persons are living 
on bequeathed estates, and arrive at ethical decisions through 
transmitted momentum rather than through personal initiative.” 
These are the fruits ot a complacent acquiescence in the past ac- 
complishments of a noble line. Pride in ancestry is one thing: it 
may, or may not, be justifiable; but it presupposes an ancestry of 
definite distinction, such as few of us possess. The note of pride 
is lacking in the appeals to ancestry, of which literature is full, 
and of which a few examples have been cited. Loyalty to, not 
pride in, ancestry is the dominant note in literature, and the dis- 
tinction is essential. This claim of ancestry, as it is to be con- 
strued, requires neither family tree nor genealogical chart to 
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supportit. It is a less definite, but more inclusive, conception of 
the claims of ancestry upon the mind of the present generation 
than is generally held by our American Societies of Descendants. 
It is reported that the German government is encouraging the 
citizens of Berlin to keep family record books. Not only as a 
matter of civil record, but as a bond for strengthening the respect 
and dignity of humble families, this plan should yield excellent re- 
sults. Asa definite spur to virtuous living, the project entailsno 
mere passive respect and reverence, but a conscious resolve to 
cherish the best traditions of the Past as applied to the problems 
of the Present. Loyalty to ancestry logically expressed in the 
life of today would not lead us into mere self-content and self- 
righteousness. Deeds, not words, would be its fruits. The dic- 
tum of old André le Chapelain in the twelfth century may be 
recalled with profit in this connection: ‘A man’s nobility is to 
be inferred from his manners rather than from his blood’’: “‘magis 
enim ex moribus quam ex sanguine deprehenditur cuiusque 
nobilitas.” 

Literature is full of passages in which witty writers have aimed 
their shafts of ridicule at those who are unreasonably proud of 
their pedigree. If these were set down here, it might make some 
readers wince. La Rochefoucauld is not the most cruel of them, 
when he says that “great names lower rather than exalt those 
who are unable to carry them”. What may with more reason 
give us pause, however, is the fact that organization is today re- 
quired to promote this cult; for such manifestations of ancestor- 
worship as we are now witnessing may well be the mark of an 
inglorious age, singularly lacking in personal patriotism and in 
heroism of actual achievement. It is to be observed that when 
men are busily engaged in the defense of some noble cause, they 
have no time to talk complacently about themselves or their an- 
cestors. For instance, in the Song of Roland and in the passage 
cited from Henry the Fifth, the family is introduced simply as a 
moral incentive to the combatants, with no thought of pride or 
exultation. It is in times of national peace and lassitude that the 
enervating tendency to self-congratulation develops. It is 
against this canker that we in America must guard, by seeing to 
it that our appeal to our ancestors is a personal appeal. In lit- 
erature this personal application is never omitted; it is ever up- 
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permost in the mind. In order to avoid the follies into which we 
may beled by pride in, rather than loyalty to, our ancestors, this 
personal application must inevitably be made. 

If any one now desires to witness the power of this personal 
appeal in modern literature, let him turn to Victor Hugo’s play 
of Hernani, the master-piece of the French romantic drama. 
Here again, as in our earlier illustrations, the appeal to ancestors 
is made directly for personal support under strong temptation. 
In this passage Hugo introduces ancestors for the only purpose 
they serve nowadays,—to inspire moral courage and provoke 
heroic emulation in the individual. Our American democracy, 
taking it by and large, is far more interested in the Pres- 
ent than in the Past. A man, the country over, is valued more 
for himself than for his ancestry. Most of usrefuse to bowdown 
and worship a name unsupported by present attainment. Inso- 
far as our American Societies of Descendants view their privileges 
of birth as a call to increased responsibility on the part of the in- 
dividual members, they may fulfill a wide usefulness in the pro- 
motion of good citizenship. Just in proportion as they fall short 
of their high calling, they may degenerate into aristocratic 
clubs, with no convincing reason for their existence. 

In these days, when men are judged by their fruits, the appeal 
to ancestry may still be made. But it must be made in the spirit, 
rather than in the letter, that was used by our forefathers. The 
salutary exhortations to zeal and courage formerly applauded by 
the clan, must now be taken by the individual and assimilated in 
private. This is decidedly a matter for private interpretation. 
For, to learn our personal duty is our great concern, and it is in 
this connection that a reverent, retrospective view over an honor- 
able ancestry is of definite value. The great question for us is not 
“what did our ancestors do?’’, but ‘what are we going todo?” 
We would all fain live so honorably that, as La Bruyére said, no 
man need ask whether we are of noble birth. 

We have been chiefly concerned with the inspiration which may 
come to us from a comparatively remote ancestry. That our re- 
remote, nay more unknown, ancestors can give us a definite stim- 
ulus, is borne out by the testimony of the Past. That there isa 
philosophy, a guide of life, in this loyalty to the Past, there can 
be no doubt. But as we come down the generations and ap- 
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proach ourselves, the tie between us and the immediate Past be- 
comes greatly strengthened, and the relation more sympathetic. 
Happily, the injunction to honor our parents is still respected 
rather in the observance than in the breach. Many a man is pre- 
vailed upon by the memory of a noble father or of a sainted 
mother, who is beyond the reach of the living moralist. How 
great the influence for good may be between father and son, it is 
easier to know than to tell. No one has expressed it more simply 
than Stevenson in the lines addressed 70 my Father,—that father 
who had consecrated his life to keeping the light burning asa 
guide for lost sailors: 


“This hast thou done, and I—can I be base? 
I must arise, O father, and to port 
Some lost, complaining seaman pilot home.” 

















Lee and Psychography 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


In my series of articles on Lee I have not attempted to write a 
biography. Lee’s biography should be written on the scale of 
Henderson’s Jackson by a highly trained, competent, fair-minded 
soldier, like Henderson. Nothing of this sort has yet been under- 
taken. Some day I hope it will be. But such a book will neces- 
sarily deal with Lee’s military achievements in a fashion that 
would be very difficult for a civilian. 

What I have aimed at is the portrayal of a soul. We live in an 
age of names and a new name has recently been invented—psy- 
chography. This means, I suppose, an art which is not psychol- 
ogy, because it deals with individuals not general principles, and 
is not biography, because it swings clear of the formal sequence 
of chronological detail and uses only those deeds and words and 
happenings that are spiritually significant. 

New names are often attached to old things. This thing is as 
old as Plutarch, as old as the Bible, as old as the first man who 
reflected on his fellows and sketched them with one brief word 
that made others reflect. What a portrait-painter was Tacitus, 
and Clarendon, and Saint-Simon. But the nineteenth century with 
its scientific training brought more method to the work, more 
patient curiosity, more desire to base its results on deep research, 
and delicate discrimination. Matthew Arnold’s essay on Falk- 
land is an English masterpiece in this kind. Lowell wrote “A 
Great Public Character.” Mr. Rothschild, in his ‘Lincoln, Mas- 
ter of Men’”’ has drawn a full-length with loving care. And there 
are others toonumerous to mention. But the prince of all psycho- 
graphers is incontestably Sainte-Beuve. He is usually spoken of 
as a literary critic. In pure literature hehassomelimitations. As 
what he himself called ‘‘a naturalist of souls’”’ he has never been 
surpassed, or equaled, or even approached. 

The art of painting souls has its difficulties. First, one would 
wish to be fair-minded, impartial, free from prejudice. This is, I 
think, impossible, and the impartial historian, or biographer,— 
that ishe who studies his subject in and foritself, without precon- 
ception or prepossession, without an instinctive disposition to 
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misrepresent from one cause or another—does not exist. There 
are simply those who think they are impartial and those who 
know they are not. 

To begin with, there is the cruder element of political, or relig- 
ious, or social partisanship, from which none of us is wholly free. 
Tacitus can see little good in a Cesar. Clarendon finds the 
devil’s finger pushing Cromwell. Saint-Simon hates a parvenu. 
Mommsen has to justify the imperialism of Prussia in the im- 
perialism of Rome. These are the extremes. Beside them Mr. 
Rhodes and Gardiner seem fair, dispassionate judges. Are 
they so? Mr. Rhodes’ admirable history is spoken of as perfectly 
impartial—by Northerners. Southerners usually refer to it as 
the least partial of Northern histories. Certainly, in spite of all 
reserves and concessions, Mr. Rhodes throughout takes the 
Northern view of things—as is natural and right. So Gardiner, 
for all his fairness, obviously praises the Puritans decause they 
were Puritans, the Cavaliers, although they were Cavaliers. In- 
deed, it is not impossible that the open, avowed, and evident par- 
tisanship of Clarendon (discarding of course all question as to 
accuracy of fact) makes safer reading than the disguised, insinu- 
ating partisanship of Gardiner. 

But these established prepossessions of creed or preference are 
not the only obstacles to the psychographer’s impartiality. He 
is exposed to another danger which is greater according as his 
gift of artistic treatment and expression is greater. That is the 
danger of making his means more than his end, of taking such 
vigorous and startling measures to attract the attention of his 
readers and stir their passions that he emphasizes both the good 
and the evil in his subject far more than nature warrants or jus- 
tice allows. This is the real weakness of such writers as 
Macaulay and Froude far more than their political prejudices, 
just as, in a different order of literature, it is the weakness of 
Dickens. Macaulay doubtless loved the Puritans. But he loved 
a clever rhetorical touch far more than any Puritan. It was well 
to make his readers admire the champion of liberty. It was far 
better to make hisreaders start and gasp at the skill with which 
he painted a champion of liberty or a tool of Satan. Therefore 
his high lights are very high and his shadows very deep. 
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“Lord Macaulay had, as we all know, his own heightened and 

telling way of putting things,” says Matthew Arnold. And 
Sainte-Beuve also has his tranquil judgment on the “clever and 
dangerous counsels of M. Macaulay, much in vogue at present.” 
“The best portraits,” says that great historical painter are those 
in which there is a slight touch of exaggeration. . . . Some- 
thing is lost in exactitude, but much is gained in effect. 
The less important features are neglected, but the great charac- 
teristic traits are permanently impressed upon the mind.” It is 
thus that many great figures are revamped and made over long 
after they have passed away. I have said that Sainte-Beuve was 
“a naturalist of souls.” Macaulay might well be called a “‘show- 
man of souls.” 

In dealing with historical material of all sorts one finds it con- 
stantly necessary to be on one’s guard against this tendency. 
Thus, with the innumerable anecdotes bearing on the Civil War, 
the plain, uncouth narrative of a soldier who has no pretension 
whatever to literature often gives the impression of being far more 
reliable than the polished version contributed by a John Esten 
Cooke or a George Cary Eggleston. 

But this is not all. A psychographer may rid himself to a con- 
siderable degree of general prejudices. He may by habit and 
temperament grow to think first, last, and always of his subject, 
never of his effects (which is the sure cure for rhetoric). And still 
he may fall into an even more pervasive and treacherous form of 
misrepresentation; he may be misled bya personal affection for his 
subject, for his model, for what, in a certain sense, becomes al- 
most his own child. Probably no biographer who is worth much 
is altogether free from this. It is the obvious cause of the undue 
partiality which Sainte-Beuve is said to show towards some of 
his minor figures, such as the De Guérins, just as a corresponding 
antipathy appears in all he writes about Victor Hugo and Cha- 
teaubriand. Gaston Boissier’s portrait of Cicero is one of the 
most lucid, most limpid character studies ever made, absolutely 
free from any suggestion of rhetorical effect; but on every page 
you feel the painter’s love for his subject, and that the weaknesses 
which are neither slurred nor palliated are touched in a very differ- 
ent spirit from that in which a lover of Cesar would have touch- 
ed them. 

s 
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In our own war literature Henderson’s Jackson is an excellent 
example of what I mean. There are few saner, more exact, judi- 
cial tempers than Henderson’s. Not on any account would he 
deliberately have concealed or misrepresented any flaw or weak- 
ness in his hero. Yet, by some subtle, inexplicable alchemy, every- 
thing turns to Jackson’s credit, and words and acts which might 
have been used by others only to make him repulsive and ridicu- 
lous serve in Henderson to make him heroic and lovable. 

Finally, the psychographer—some psychographers—has to con- 
tend with another humiliating difficulty, the indisposition to 
change his mind when it is once made up. You labor widely, 
through thousands of dull pages. Gradually your picture ar- 
ranges itself in neat order and correct detail. You see your sub- 
ject as you think it must finally stand. Then comes some little 
sentence in an out of the way magazine, or some kindly corres- 
pondent reveals a flaw you could not have discovered, and large 
readjustment seems tobe indicated. You are ready for it—oh, yes. 
You accept it, if true—oh, yes. But it is surprising the amount of 
ingenuity you expend in convincing yourself that it is not true, 
that it may be explained, disputed, adapted. When you come to 
your senses, you laugh at yourself; but you are so ready todo 
the same thing again. 

All these subjective difficulties beset the charming art of the 
psychographer; but the objective are no less, perhaps greater. 
Every portrait of a character must be based finally upon that 
character’s own words and actions. As regards actions it is ob- 
vious that we depend entirely upon report, and little study is need- 
ed to make it plain that a man’s own report is unreliable and 
that of others much more so. The reliability, indeed, varies. Re- 
port at third or tenth hand by incompetent witnesses differs con- 
siderably in quality from that transmitted by a trained observer 
in direct contact. But the latter is difficult to obtain and at 
the very best must be used with caution. A man’s eyes are the 
servants of his mind and all minds are biased to some degree. 
Therefore the mass of biographical anecdote and reminiscence has 
to be sifted and tested by numerousalmost instinctive criteria be- 
fore it can be used with profit. 

When it comes to a man’s words, we are on surer ground; that 
is, to his written words; for words reported by others belong in 
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a quite different category. If we can consult a manuscript as it 
was actually penned, we have material which, so far as it goes, 
is indisputable and invaluable. Unfortunately this is in all cases 
difficult, in many impossible. For the most part, we are obliged 
to rely on a printed copy, and printed copies are very far from 
being verbal facsimiles. Even when we are guaranteed against 
willful omission or emendation on the part of editors, the danger 
of error is by no meanseliminated. Printers are careless, proof- 
readersindifferent. Few texts of historical documents made before 
the nineteenth century learned conscientiousness in such matters 
are to be used with security, and not all since. I do not suppose 
the most scrupulous historian will ever again consult the original 
records of the Civil War. Probably the printed copies are to be 
implicitly relied on. Yet they were made by many people and 
passed through many hands. Who knows? 

Take one very trifling, yet significant instance of slight verbal 
variation. Jones, Fitzhugh Lee, and Captain R. E. Lee all reprint 
the important letter in which Lee refers to the capture of Mason 
and Slidell, and they all print differently one little word which 
might have quite a bearing on Lee’s instinctive mental attitude 
toward his old allegiance. Lee assures Mrs. Lee that the United 
States will not go towar. “Her’’(R. E. L.) “Zhe” (Jones) “Our” 
(F. Lee) rulers are not entirely mad.” Which did Lee write? 
None of the three quite commends itself, though Captain Lee’s 
text is probably correct. But the point is that each editor prints 
his own version with placid indifference and not a hint that there 
is the slightest doubt about the matter. A trivial thing, you say. 
So itis. But aninch ona man's character is sometimes prodi- 
gious, and it is precisely in the trivial things that the danger lies. 
Here is another case of the mere variation of a letter. In his eul- 
ogy of Lee B. H. Hill apparently called him ‘a man without 
guile,” and soit stands in some texts, a harmless compliment 
surely. But other proof-readers have it “a man without gud/t” 
and this calls down upon Hill a page of abuse from Rhett in the 
Southern Magazine for daring to place Lee on a level with Christ. 

If we cannot trust a man’s own written words, what are we to 
do about words attributed to him byothers? Generally speaking 
we can have no confidence in them whatsoever. If you have tried 
at a half hours interval to recall the exact form of some speech 
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that has been made to you, you know the difficulty and how apt 
you and other auditors are to differ. Yet in these matters of 
character study the exact form is sometimes all important. Who 
can suppose that even trained and conscientious observers like 
Boswell or the DeGoncourts really get a stenographical report 
of the long conversations which they write down so industrious- 
ly three or four hours after hearing them. And if not they, who? 
Can anyone doubt that these reporters unconsciously arrange, 
adapt, and supply words and phrases which they know to be gen- 
erally characteristic of the man, but which may never have been 
uttered in that connection and which the speaker would disown? 
An admirer declared that the DeGoncourt conversations “sweated 
authenticity.”” But Renan, at least, energetically disavowed his 
share in them. 

The ancient historians, Thucydides, Livy, and the rest, have been 
abused and ridiculed for inventing the speeches of great historical 
characters. But I am not at all surethat a thinker and an artist, 
knowing the man he dealt with, and the occasion, and the sub- 
stance of the speech, would not producesomething more humanly 
accurate and characteristic than comes from many a stenogra- 
phic reporter today. 

Sainte-Beuve has some excellent sentences on this matter of re- 
ported speech. “I must, in my turn, point out, that from such 
conversations, reported and repeated at leisure, even when they 
are reproduced with the utmost sincerity, we can accept only the 
significant touch and the general drift. As regards the details, in- 
exactitude and guess-work always enterin more or less. And, 
morever, memory is a great adapter and arranger (La mémoire 
aussi est une arrangeuse).” 

In estimating the value of words attributed to a historical char- 
acter, one rule, well-known to the critics of classical texts, is often 
useful: viz., that among several doubtful readings, the least intel- 
ligible, the least smoothly conventional, is the most likely to be 
correct. For example, I feel sure that Lee’s eulogy on Stuart, “the 
never brought me a piece of false information,” reads exactly as 
it was spoken; for no “‘arranging’’ memory would have been sat- 
isfied with a turn of phrase so baldly inadequate. 

Even when there is a reasonable assurance that we have the 
actual language used, how seldom do we get all the meaning a 
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speaker intended to convey. Words by themselves are so little. 
The emphasis 'is so much. The tone is somuch. The smile or 
gesture is so much. No reporter succeeds in giving us these; 
yet how far they go in enhancing or diminishing the bare signifi- 
cance of speech! 

Nevertheless, we will assume that we start from an exact 
knowledge of a man’s words and actions. Still, we are only on 
the threshold, only turning the door-knob, which leads to the se- 
cret of his character. We must get back of word and action to 
the motive beneath. The deeper one’s study, the wider one’s ex- 
perience, the less confidence one has that this can be done. “We 
may know historical facts to be true, as we know facts in com- 
mon life to be true. Motives are generally unknown,” said Dr. 
Johnson. Different actions so often spring from the same motive 
and the same action from different motives. Ambition does the 
deeds of loving kindness and haughtiness of humility. Greed 
sometimes squanders and charity pinches itselfand those it loves. 
Again and again a man fails to understand his own motives, even 
when he tries to disentangle them, errs ludicrously in making an 
honest attempt to explain them in warm words or in cold print. 
How then can we ever be confident of penetrating the motives of 
those who lived years ago, with different habits of speech, differ- 
ent habits of thought, viewing them in a mirror so uncertain as 
we have seen the records of the past to be? 

Perhaps I may be permitted another illustration from the sub- 
ject which has most recently brought all these questions to my 
mind. General Horace Porter, describing Lee’s surrender, says 
that afterwards, as the general stood on the porch of the Mc- 
Lean house waiting for his horse, he struck his hands together. 
There can be no question about the fact here. So good an ob- 
server as Porter has told us only what actually took place. I 
have followed Porter further in the assumption that the motive 
for this gesture was an immense despair. But neither Porter nor 
I knows anything about it, and an uncomfortable suspicion be- 
sets me that, after all, Lee may have been only calling for his 
horse. 

But even with a sure knowledge of fact and an unfailing insight 
into motive, the exact protrayer of character would still have a 
wide, uncharted course to travel. For he must finally resort to 
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general terms. His subject is honest, generous, frank. Well, an 
honest man is one who does nothing that is not honest. A gener- 
ous man does only what is generous. A frank man always 
speaks the truth. In other words, all traits of character are 
merely generalizations from habitual action and motive; and on 
a foundation in itself utterly unstable we must rear an edifice as 
shifting and fleeting and uncertain as thecloudsof heaven. When 
Macaulay says of Laud, “his understanding was narrow .... he 
was by nature rash, irritable, quick to feel for his own dignity, 
slow to sympathize with the sufferings of others,” we get a vivid 
impression which stays with us, but which may have been wholly 
borne out by the facts, or mainly, or very insufficiently. When 
Saint-Simon says of La Feuillade, “I don’t think there was ever 
a madder head or a man more radically dishonest to the very 
marrow of his bones,” we feel that we are beholding a fellow- 
creature damned beyond the limit of human desert. And the 
weakness of all such character portrayal is admirably shown in 
one of Clarendon’s most striking specimens ofit. “He quickly 
lost the character of a bold, stout, magnanimous man, which he 
had been long reputed to bein worse times; and, in his most 
prosperous season, fell under the reproach of being a man of big 
looks and of a mean and abject spirit.’ We see suggested here 
how slight is the basis of all our moral generalizations and how 
uncertain is the interpretation of motive on which even that 
slight basis rests. ‘There is,” says Sainte-Beuve, ‘“‘a degree” — 
and perhaps we may conclude a very limited degree—‘‘of inti- 
macy beyond which itis not given to manto advance in the 
study of his fellow-man! There aresecrets which the great Anat- 
omist of hearts keeps only for himself.” One final test of a thor- 
ough knowledge of character may perhaps be suggested. That 
is, the prediction of action under given circumstances. But who 
of us dares often predict with any certainty the action of others, 
or even his own? 

If, then, the portrayal of character is so difficult—not to say 
impossible, why persist init? First, because, largely on account 
of this very difficulty, it is the most fascinating of human pur- 
suits. The naturalist spends long days or months of patient toil 
in observing the habits of a bird or of an insect? Is not the hu- 
man soul of more value than manyinsects? Also, with birdsand 
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insects the naturalist rarely attempts to go beyond the species or 
concern himself with the individual. With humanity the individ- 
ual is endless in variety, inexhaustible in interest. What a de- 
light, after going through pages that are irrelevant and for one’s 
purpose unprofitable, to find some sentence that, in Sainte- 
Beuve’s phrase, reveals “‘baresoul.” It is as if one had groped for 
hours in darkness and then suddenly opened a little window into 
heaven. Such, for example, is the careless touch in Cavour’s let- 
ters that sums up a whole glorious career and stamps theeternal 
difference between the founders of modern Italy and modern Ger- 
many: ‘‘Je suis fils dela liberté et Cest aelle que je dois tout ce 
que je suis.’’ Some writers, as Pepys, are studded thick with 
these jewels of self-revelation. But perhaps the pleasure of find- 
ing them is even greater where they are comparatively rare, as 
with Lee; and I shall not soon forget my delight in the reported 
phrase “It is well that war is so terrible, or we should grow too 
fond of it,” and the written one “she is like her father, always 
wanting something.” 

Moreover, the art of character study is not only recommend- 
able for its charm, but for itsutility. Theknowledge of birdsand 
insects is of merely indirect advantage to us. The knowledge of 
men and women, obscure, imperfect, incomplete as it necessarily 
is, profits us from the cradle to the grave. The infant, hardly 
able to speak, learns whom it can wheedle, and whom not. The 
child, but little older, knows very well that its parent forgives a 
fault or grants a privilege more readily after dinner than before. 
All of us always build and unbuild the characters of others, ob- 
serve, divine, detect, use instinctively every little indication of 
face, of tone, of gesture. We often blunder, often go far astray. 
The wisest are those who recognize most clearly their utter lack 
of exact knowledge and most frequently exclaim,— 


“Oh, that there were an art 
To read the mind’s character in the face !’’ 


Yet they persist, because they must. And all men and women 
are, whether they know it or not, if I may say so, mutual psy- 
chographers. 

For this purpose of mutual self-knowledge some may question 
whether it is essential or desirable to choose prominent figures 
rather than the man in the street. They say, it is not the great 
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men, who are remote and above us, who help us to understand 
ourselves, but those who have lived a little, petty life of trifles 
such as we live. 

To begin with, the man in the street is less accessible. He does 
not leave letters and memoirs. His speech and actions are not 
jealously observed and faithfully recorded. We may study him 
for our own profit, daily, as we can. But the permanent por- 
trait painter must look more widely for the material with which 
to work. 

Then, men who have lived large lives and filled great places 
bring more of their humanity intoaction. A violinthat is played 
on in only one small portion of one string yields far less than one 
that is swept broadly from end to end of its entire compass. A 
man who for forty years has carried the wide world’s burdens on 
his shoulders may not have finer natural faculties than you or I. 
But at least he has brought every faculty into use with all the 
might he has in him. 

In other words, the main advantage of studying great men 
comes not because they are great, but because they are not great. 
Carlyle wished to exalt a few choice heroes and let the rest of hu- 
manity bow down to them. The opposite seems to me the true 
course, to insist that all men may be heroes if they will. What 
strikes me most in men who have achieved greatly is not their 
difference from others but their resemblance to them. They are 
in all points tempted as we are, laugh as we, weep as we, suffer 
as we, fail as we, and for the most part are astonished at tri- 
umphing as much as we should be. And do not urge that this is 
the old theory of “no man a hero to his valet,” and that in ap- 
plying it generally I am only displaying a most valet-like spirit. 
Ihope not. For it is not my aim to debase them, but to exalt 
us. When it is shown that great personages, who left aname be- 
hind them, had only qualities like ours, often defects like ours, 
and that they made their greatness perhaps by a happy balance 
of qualities or by an extreme development of some particular 
quality, perhaps even a little by some kindliness of fortune, it 
seems to me that we should be led to emphasize rather what we 
may be than what they were not. If Lee had something of my 
weakness, may I not have better hope of attaining something of 
Lee’s nobleness ? 
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It must be confessed that such a method of studying heroic 
characters depends for its success largely upon the spiritin which 
it is carried on. It may easily degenerate into the trivial, the 
gossiping, or even the scandalous. The distinction between what 
is humanly significant and mere gossip is not always easily es- 
tablished. Even mere gossip may be immensely amusing, but the 
psychographer is concerned only with that which has a bearing 
upon character. Thus, if my neighbor’s wife falls down stairs 
and breaks a leg, I may be civilly sympathetic, but I shall take 
no scientific interest. But, if she runs away with the coachman, 
the psychological problem attracts my curiosity at once. To 
take a historical instance. Mrs. Chesnut, in her invaluable 
Diary, tells a long story of J. E. Johnston’s causing huge amuse- 
ment to a colored waiter from the blank baldness left by a violent 
illness. This is entertaining, but it shows me nothing of John- 
ston’s character. On the other hand, she mentions, in one brief 
sentence, that Johnston spent an afternoon enlarging to her and 
a friend on Lee’s and Jackson’s mistakes. Here we have a reve- 
lation. 

Still the border line between psychography and gossip is easy 
to cross, especially when the psychographer is unkindly. Indeed, 
the art, to have its richest usefulness, should be based upon love. 
Our observer of birds and insects almost always loves them with 
a personal tenderness. Much more, I think, will the observer of 
men gain by loving them. To be sure, there have been great 
observers who seem to have hated. But the very widest, richest, 
greatest—Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cervantes—have always loved; 
sometimes laughed a little, teased a little, mocked a little, but 
loved always. Humanity has been to them a strange thing, a 
pitiable thing, sometimes a deplorable thing; but even in its low- 
est vice and degradation, as in its height and grandeur, lovable, 
because they themselves were human. 

It is inthis point of love that Sainte-Beuve is weakest. He 
prided himself on understanding everything (/e pere Beuve avec 
son touchant désir de tout comprendre) and I think alittle on loving 
nothing. Therefore his very subtlest work is sometimes bitter, 
and bitterness is no help to psychography or to anything else. 

It is an advantage to have a subject like Lee that one cannot 
help loving. Isay,cannot help. The language of some of his 
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adorers tends at first to breed afeeling contrary to love. Persist 
and make your way through this and you willfind a human being 
as lovable as any that ever lived. At least Ihave. I have loved 
him and I may say that his influence upon my own life and char- 
acter, though I came to him late, has been as deep and as inspir- 
ing as any I have ever known. If I can convey but a littleof that 
influence to others who will feel it as I have, I shall be more than 
satisfied. 
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The period from the close of the American Revolution to the 
Congress of Vienna was a time of great movements and stirring 
events. The Industrial Revolution in England and the French 
Revolution on the Continent were but the main currents into 
which flowed many contributing social streams and out of which 
proceeded influences which have not yet ceased to be felt. Great 
plays demand great actors. To Napoleon the majority of us 
would allot the star réle in that drama, and most historians 
have placed William Pitt head and shoulders above the rest of 
his rivals. Indeed, as a recent lecturer has remarked,* it is per- 
haps not without significance that Napoleon had opposed to 
him rulers the majority of whom were either entirely insane or at 
best feeble-minded and incompetent. But when we limit our 
field to Great Britain, Pitt takes a capital place among the great 
men of his time. While few would deny him this place, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that the field in which he was greatest, Par- 
liament, was by no means the battle-ground on which the most 
significant victories of his generation were won. And Pitt him- 
self had little insight into the character of the movement against 
which he strove, the French Revolution, nor of that other move- 
ment which enabled his country after his death to come victori- 
ous from the contest, the Industrial Revolution. Furthermore, 
even Pitt’s most friendly critics do not undertake to defend him 
as a director of war. 

We must not forget, however, that Pitt was not solitary in his 
greatness even in his own field. It was a day of parliamentary 
giants. He had for contemporaries Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Can- 
ning, and others who were lesser lights by comparison with these 
but who in a less resplendent firmament would have shone as 
stars of the first magnitude. But unfortunately competent bi- 
ographers have not as yet undertaken the task of seeking out 
the relations of these men to the movements of their time and of 
estimating their influence on their nation and on their day and 
generation. Of Pitt’s two most trusted and active lieutenants, 





* Fortescue, British Statesmen of the Great War, 81. 
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Grenville and Dundas, we have no biographies whatever. Of his 
rivals, Fox and Burke, nobody has yet taken thetrouble to write 
adequate lives. The same thing might have been said of Pitt 
himself a year ago, and it is at least doubtful whether it is not 
true today. Tomline’s three volumes have a certain importance, 
due to the fact that their author was a personal friend of Pitt, 
but a student laments that the Bishop was so successful in keep- 
ing his personal knowledge out of his books as to render them 
well nigh useless. Stanhope’s four volumes contain many letters 
and documents that a biographer of Pitt ought to use, but the mat- 
ter contributed to them by their author is of the character we 
should expect from a member of the family. Dr. Felix Saloman, 
a German student, should he ever finish his work, has adopted a 
point of view which will make it difficult for him to give a satis- 
factory exposition of his subject. The essays by McCaulay and 
Lord Rosebery make interesting reading, but neither of these au- 
thors professes to have done the research which an adequate bi- 
ography of Pitt will demand. There is no field of English history 
so entirely unworked, no group of eminent characters about 
whom so much has been said and about whom we have so little 
definite knowledge, as this period from the close of the American 
Revolution to the Congress of Vienna and the men who in that 
time laid the foundations of the British empire of the nineteenth 
century. It is natural, therefore, that students are beginning to 
give this period the attention it deserves, and we are not sur- 
prised to find that several volumes of capital importance have 
appeared in the course of the last year. 

Lord Acton’s work, as its title indicates,* is not primarily con- 
cerned with the character who is the central theme of this re- 
view. His lectures undertake to trace the movements in France 
in the years immediately after 1789. Nevertheless, he does refer 
to Pitt, as any lecturer on that period must, and on this subject, 
as on the others with which he deals, his conclusions areinterest- 
ing, the more so since they differ in many respects from the con- 
ventional notions which are generally accepted. For all that, 
one cannot help feeling that the posthumous author, had he been 
alive, would have hesitated before publishing to the world as 





*Lectures on the French Revolution. By John Emerich Edward Dalberg- 
Acton First Baron Acton. Edited by John Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere 
Laurence. London: The Macmillan Company, 1910,—379 pp. 
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perhaps his largest single historical work a series of lectures 
given to Cambridge undergraduates. This volume reveals the 
lecturer as a man with wide information and capable of forming 
opinions of his own, but itis not exactly the kind of memento 
that we should imagine a man who did as much as Lord Acton 
to encourage historical study would care to leave to posterity. 
Few of us would like to have our class-room lectures published 
to the world. They are frequently designed rather to stimulate 
in the mind of the student a desire for further knowledge and to 
encourage him to pursue the subject himself than to serve as ac- 
curate statements of conclusions which have been reached after 
careful investigation. We are, therefore, not inclined to set too 
much store by a chapter or a paragraph in a work of this kind. 

The “British Statesmen of the Great War,’’* by Mr. Fortescue, 
the King’s Librarian and the historian of the British Army, is a 
work of an entirely different character and calls for no such in- 
dulgence. Being the Ford Lectures they were intended for publi- 
cation. Mr. Fortescue is certainly iconoclastic enough to suit 
the most irreverent skeptic as to the abilities of the great men of 
the period. He finds things to praise in George III and Castle- 
reagh but has few kind words for any of the rest. Fox was “at 
heart not only unprincipled but thoroughly selfish” and “‘desti- 
tute of morals in private and principles in public life.” Dundas 
was a “born wire-puller.” There are some things for which he 
“can never forgive Pitt,” and he flatly asserts that that states- 
man “knew nothing whatever about war.” It is on just thislast 
aspect of Pitt’s career that Mr. Fortescue is best qualified to 
speak, however, and his extremely unfavorable criticisms must 
have some weight. They would deserve serious consideration, 
in fact, were they not interspersed with so many petulant preju- 
dices and inaccuracies, things which contribute to make the lec- 
tures entertaining to read but which make them practically 
useless for the student in search of information about the men 
discussed or estimates of their character. 

Mr. Grant Robertson’s “England under the Hanoverians’”’,t the 
sixth in the series of seven volumes on the history of England 





*British Statesmen of the Great War, 1798-1814. By J. W. Fortescue. Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1911,—279 pp. 


tEngland Under the Hanoverians. By Grant Robertson. With seven maps. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1911,—xix, 555 pp. 
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which is being prepared under the editorship of Mr. CharlesOman 
of All Souls College, Oxford, is a decidedly more useful work. Mr. 
Robertson does not hesitate to depart from the beaten paths, and 
present conclusions of his own which do not in every case agree 
with the views now generally accepted. This is especially true as 
regards his treatment of Pitt’s administrations, the part of his 
book with which we are primarily concerned here. Unlike Dr. 
Hunt (Volume X of the Political History of England) and Dr. 
Rose, Mr. Robertson is able to discuss sympathetically the Foxite 
Whigs and to see the real significance of the principles for which 
they contended. Again, Mr. Robertson has a useful chapter on 
the Industrial Revolution and appreciates, as not all who have 
preceded him in this field of English history have done, the signi- 
ficant part played in the politics of the time by that economic and 
social movement. In spite of the author’s tendency to indulge in 
minor inaccuracies in order to make his general statements stron- 
ger, this volume will undoubtedly prove useful to students of 
English history from 1714-1815. Notwithstanding Lecky’s 
caustic but convincing estimate, British writers of late have seem- 
ed to be unable to discuss critically the last great English minis- 
ter of the eighteenth century. It is, therefore, a hopeful sign when 
we can have an author chosen to write a volume of this sort who 
is capable of seeing the weakness as well as the strength of Pitt’s 
government. 

Of the two bulky volumes by Dr. John Holland Rose* one would 
like to find something as favorable to say. They will unquestion- 
ably be invaluable to future students of this period or biogra- 
phers of Pitt, for their author has been fortunate in obtaining 
access to unpublished materials which many students cannot 
have the privilege of using. Dr. Rose has, therefore, performed 
a real service in publishing verbatim many documents from such 
collections, and he tells us that others are to follow in a separate 
volume which he now has in course of preparation. One hesitates 
to say that except for this minor, if useful, consideration these 
volumes on which the author has manifestly bestowed much labor 
are of doubtful value, and there would certainly be many who 





*William Pitt and National Revival. By J. Holland Rose. London: G. 
Bell & Sons Ltd., 1911,—xii, 655. 

William Pitt and the Great War. By J. Holland Rose. London: G. Bell & 
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would take exception to such a statement. Nevertheless, if Mr. 
Robertson's conclusions, based on a study broader in scope but 
manifestly far less intensive as regards this particular period, have 
any sufficient justification, it is clear that those of Dr. Rose must 
suffer in consequence. In fact, the matters of detail in Pitt’s 
career which Dr. Rose finds to criticize only serve to emphasize 
more the apologetic attitude of his entire work. Now Pitt may, 
and probably does, deserve much praise, but it can serve no useful 
purpose in arriving at a correct estimate of the significance of his 
career, nor will it even enhance his reputation as a statesman, to 
bring forward an apology for him at this time. 

Dr. Rose tells us in the preface to his first volume that he has 
undertaken to write a biography of Pitt and not a series of mon- 
ographs on the various phases of his career. But, if a biography 
of Pitt is to treat of the things with which he was busy, it must 
discuss nearly all of the public policies of Great Britain while he 
was her chief minister, and, therefore, to write a biography of 
Pitt is practically to write a political history of his time. This 
Dr. Rose has attempted to do, and he laments himself that he has 
not been able to find much evidence as to Pitt’s character in pri- 
vate life. Of the author’s estimate of Pitt’s character, as far as 
his books contain any, we shall have more to say below. It will 
be better to begin by discussing these volumes as a history of his 
times. 

The first thing that impresses a reader familiar with the sources 
for the history of England in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the fact that Dr. Rose’s research was not sufficiently thor- 
ough to enable him to reach final conclusions on the subjects with 
which he attempted todeal. It is true that he has shown a com- 
mendable industry in ransacking out-of-the-way places in search 
of hitherto unused materials, but he has been palpably negligent 
about the fruitful sources which were ready at hand. He hasa 
fine scorn of pamphlets, which is indefensible when we remember 
that periodicals had not at that time driven the pamphlet from 
the field as a vehicle for agitating public questions and dissemi- 
nating the views of public men. And what shall we say of a 
writer who has a chapter on “British Jacobins’”’ and who has in 
it only one reference to a newspaper and that of a character that 
indicates that if the author saw the paper at all he was not care- 
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ful to indicate its exact date? There is unquestionably useful ma- 
terial in the records of the Home Office for the study of this sub- 
ject, but Dr. Rose would probably have known the proper title of 
the “Association for Preserving Liberty and Property against . 
Republicans and Levellers” had he examined the tracts and pam- r 
phlets published by that society or notices of it in the newspapers 

or even had he consulted the manuscripts which John Reeves, the 
founder of the society, gave to the British Museum. Instead he 
was contented to accept the reports of spies and informers which 
he found in the Home Office records and calls it the “Ante-[,Sic] 
Levelling Society, for supporting the Civil Power in suppressing 
Tumults and maintaining the constitutional Government of this 
Country in King, Lords, and Commons’’. Strangely enough Dr. 
Rose seems to be almost as unfamiliar with the activities of this so- 
ciety as he is with its name. Nor is this a matter of minor impor- 
tance. The view that a student will take of the policy of the Pitt 
administration in the critical months of 1792 and 1793 depends 
in a measure on the conclusion he reaches as to the origin and 
character of this loyal association. 

Dr. Rose has not only failed to consult essential sources of in- r 
formation on this subject, he also seems to have been rather care- 
less in his search through those collections of materials which he 
did examine. This fact is well illustrated by a note in the volume 
on “William Pitt and National Revival’’(p. 171). The author re- 
marks: “I have found in the Pitt MSS. (No. 315) only two refer- 
ences to Pitt’s election for Cambridge.” I had myself searched 
through the same collection of papers before reading Dr. Rose’s 
book, and I noted five references to Pitt’s election for Cambridge 
in the bundle he mentions, while there are few of the more than 
four score bundles of letters to Pitt which do not have one or 
more letters from his constituents asking for preferment or from 
their friends in their behalf. Now acareful examination of the 
manuscripts contained in this collection would certainly seem to 
be a necessary preparation for writing an adequate biography of * 
Pitt, and examples of carelessness of this kind tend to make us 
attach less weight to the statements which the author frequently 
makes about things he “has not found”. 

Aside from this failure to collect the necessary materials, how- ' 

ever, we cannot help feeling, in view of Dr. Rose’s apologetic at- 
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titude and his tendency to put the best construction possible on 
Pitt’s actions, that there is a danger that he did not make the 
proper inferences from the evidence he had at hand. Let us take, 
for example, his surmise as to Pitt’s motives in persisting with 
the Westminster scrutiny in 1785. In spite of the fact that prac- 
tically the only evidence in support of such a conclusion is Dr. 
Rose’s own conception of Pitt as a political purist, he says (‘‘Wil- 
liam Pitt and National Revival”, 271): ‘Nevertheless, it is likely 
that he [Pitt] acted, not from rancour, not from a desire to ban 
his enemy, least of all under any dictation from Windsor (of that 
I have found no sign) but rather from the dictates of political 
morality. That there had been trumping up of false votes was 
notorious; for the votes polled exceeded the total number of 
voters; and Pitt, as the champion of purity at elections, may 
have deemed it his duty to probe the sore to the bottom. In 
these days ar avowed champion of Reform would be praised for 
such conduct.” It would be difficult to frame another statement 
concerning this subject which would contain so little that is in 
agreement with the facts in the case. In the first place, had Dr. 
Rose taken the trouble to consult the newspapers of the day or 
some of the pamphlets which he seems to esteem so lightly, or 
even had he looked into the right bundle of the Pitt MSS. he 
might have ascertained that the number of votes cast did not ex- 
ceed the number of voters. Furthermore, if he had pursued his 
researches to another bundle of the Pitt MSS. (229) he might 
have found evidence which makes it doubtful whether Pitt took 
himself very seriously as an opponent of corruption inelectionsin 
the sense in which that expression is used at the present time. At 
least he did not scruple to follow the examples of Walpole and 
North and to replenish his campaign funds from the public treas- 
ury, and the vouchers which he received from George Rose to ac- 
count for his expenditures bear eloquent testimony to the fact that 
Pitt was not ignorant of how the money so furnished was spent. 
If Dr. Rose knew of these vouchers and made the above statement 
in the light of this knowledge, this fact in itself would make us 
skeptical about the validity of his other conclusions. On the 
other hand, if he failed to find them it is merely another example 
of his unpardonable carelessness in collecting his materials, for 
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they are by no means the most inconspicuous parcels in a bundle 
of the private papers of the man whose biography he aspired to 
write. 

It is with a feeling akin to sadness that one sets down such 
things about a work on which so much labor has been expended 
and which, had it been well done, would have filled a want long 
felt by students of eighteenth century English history. Neverthe- 
less, if we are to arrive at a correct estimate of the part, and it 
was not a mean one, which William Pitt played in the stirring 
events which took place while he was at the head of the English 
government, it would seem to be imperatively necessary for some- 
body to do again the drudgery which Dr. Rose has done in the 
collection of materials and to supplement it with almost that 
much more. Moreover, in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
this new investigator, if his work is to prove worth while, ought 
also to avoid the pitfalls of hero-worship into which Dr. Rose has 
fallen. 

Herein seems to lie one of the reasons why there is yet so much 
disagreement as to the place which Pitt ought to occupy in the 
history of his time. Those who have dealt with his administra- 
tions have had a tendency to be either too ardent in their admi- 
ration or too hostile in their criticism. He has, therefore, been 
pictured both as the delivering angel and as the arch-demon of 
his time, as the savior of Europe and as one wholly given overto 
the worship of the idol of his own ambition. Dr. Rose, for ex- 
ample, pronounces a speech made by Pitt in November, 1805, in 
which he merely has sufficient modesty to decline to assume per- 
sonally the credit for having saved Europe, “fone of the most 
magnanimous utterances of that age.”” Such exaggeration man- 
ifestly has no other effect than to discredit the author who in- 
dulges init. It certainly contributes little to the matter of ar- 
riving at acorrect estimate of the character of Pitt and of the sig- 
nificance of his life. 

On the other hand, the facts brought forward by Dr. Rose, 
when considered apart from the rather strained interpretations 
which he has in some cases put upon them, serve to substantiate 
the conclusions to which even a cursory examination of the life 
of Pitt leads. Trained by his father to govern, he was ambitious 
for power from the time when, yet a mere youth, he declined to 
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accept any office beneath Cabinet rank, to his last days when, al- 
most alone, he undertook the task of fighting England’s battle 
against Napoleon. It was this ambition to be at the head 
of the British government which seems to have caused Pitt 
to do the things for which his critics condemn him most and for 
which his admirers almost invariably apologize. In truth he 
had few scruples as to methods when the end seemed to be suffi- 
ciently desirable. If we admit, however, that Pitt was the 
one man of his time best qualified to be the chief minister of Eng- 
land and that almost any measures were justifiable if necessary 
to keep him in that office, then there is much to be said in favor 
of the view of his admirers. Loving power, as he did, he natur- 
ally aspired to enhance the greatness of the empire over which he 
ruled, and it was only when the welfare of his country came into 
conflict with his own hold on the reins of government that Pitt 
ceased to make the interests of England first in his policies. Eng- 
land has had few ministers who loved power so well, and she has 
had asfew who strove as earnestly to make her powerful at home 
andinfluential abroad. Pitt was a man withtwoconsuming pas- 
sions; but one of these passions was inevitably subordinated to 
the other when there was a conflict. He was firmly convinced 
that he was the chosen man of his time to rule England, and he 
aspired to raise her up from the depths to which she had fallen 
under the rule of George III and North and to make her the dom- 
inant power of Europe. On this last task he labored incessantly 
and only gave up schemes which seemed likely to accomplish 
that end when they seemed to render his hold on power less se- 


cure. 











The Autobiography of Richard Wagner* 
WittiaM H. WANNAMAKER 
Professor of German in Trinity College 

It is fortunately not a rare thing for a great craftsman in some 
line of human endeavor to be soconcerned about his memory 
among men as to prepare for posterity a full account of his life 
and work. Such men, unfortunately, are not always gifted and 
discriminating biographers, and hence the really great books of 
this class are few. These few, however, are precious and win 
rather than lose in the esteem of men as time goes on. The world 
of culture is grateful still for that wonderful account of the great 
individual Benvenuto Cellini, who possessed so many means of 
self expression and who long ago lived himself out inso many 
ways. And few books possess more of human interest, though 
dealing with an individual, than does Goethe’s autobiography. 
Had Shakespeare only seen fit to tell us the great story of his life! 
What atale hecould have unfolded! As itis, wecan but be- 
lieve that a thousand precious secrets of the craft and of man 
have been forever lost to us in the oblivion into which Shakespere 
the man has passed. 

Now, of the great artists of modern timesfew are receiving wid- 
er attention or more profound consideration than Richard Wag- 
ner. He truly holds a unique place in the history of art. About 
fifty years ago a hated, persecuted, exiled insurgent in music, he 
is today recognized broadly as one of the great world composers 
of distinctly original genius, and his operas, which are also dramas 
of great poetic beauty, are perhaps the most largely attended of 
all operas given in cultured lands. Poet and composer as 
he was, he has made use of this two-fold gift of self expression in his 
works and hence has probably surpassed all other artists in the 
attempt to give expression tocertain inexpressible moods, states, 
and sensations. I doubt whether mortal man before or after him 
has so enchantingly and rapturously portrayed deliriously pas- 
sionate love as does Wagner in his Tristan and Isolde. Or who 
can ever forget those love-lyric passages in Sieg/ried? 





*My Life. By Richard Wagner. In twovolumes. Authorized translation from the 
German. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1911,—911 pp. 
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It is natural and proper, therefore, that Wagner’s Life should 
arouse much interest. The book will be widely read and, in my 
opinion, deserves to be gratefully cherished by men interested in 
human nature and its higher deeds. Of course, we must realize 
as but natural that men keyed up to a higher pitch and living 
more intense and more manifold lives than the ordinary man, 
should often run counter to the laws and conventions and stan- 
dards of society, that are made for the ordinary man. Equally 
natural it is that the world should attempt to exact of such men 
strict obedience to its laws and necessarily narrow conventions. 
Consequently, Wagner’s book has furnished material for much 
condemnation ofits author. Such a point of view is absolutely 
false, and one holding it cannot get the best that the book con- 
tains. Condemn the man as much as we choose, there remain 
his great works. Germans like to say of Goethe that the finest 
work of art he ever wrought was his life,—his life in its totality, 
for parts of it are hard to justify from either a divine or a human 
standpoint. What Goethe did was perhaps to come nearer than 
almost any other man to fulfilling the sacred duty of self-realiza- 
tion. In the process he was, perhaps unconsciously, impelled by 
a sort of demonic power that halted not even though the way 
passed over human laws and human hearts. In Wagner’s book 
we can discern clearly the same process taking place. At first 
dimly, if at all, feeling that he was a genius, he gradually came to 
have unshakable confidence in his great powers and to know that 
he must do his work at any cost, else the world would be the 
loser. His Life is the story of the irresistible expanding of the 
forces of his personality and artistic power against odds as seri- 
ous as ever beset man. Read from this viewpoint the book gains 
greatly in interest and value andin many ways deserves to be 
placed along with the autobiography of Cellini. 

Only in part, to besure, has Wagner here fulfilled Goethe’s cele- 
brated definition of the chief task of a biographer: to portray the 
person in his relations to his time, and to show in how far the whole 
opposes and'in how farit favors him, how out of it heforms a view 
of the world and of man, and how, if he is an artist, poet or au- 
thor, he reflects this view. For unfortunately the book lacks 
completeness. It tells the story only to his settlement in Munich 
as the protégé of the King of Bavaria, when his greatest period 
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began. There is nothing in it of his second marriage; of Parzival, 
of the Beyreuth days. Consequently we do not see the composer 
in congenial circumstances, when finally, after long suffering and 
lack of quiet and peace, he enjoyed that composure and freedom 
from gnawing care so necessary for the unfolding of his artistic 
conceptions. It is pathetic to read of the harassing lack of 
peace and quiet. It is beyond the ability of us ordinary mortals 
to realize the acute suffering he endured while forced by actual 
hunger to do the hack work of copying music at the time that he 
realized that there slumbered in his soul great music dying for 
the mere opportunity to be born. The book fails to give us, too, 
the mature philosophy of life and the final opinions concerning 
art that we at least should like to believe he came to entertain. 
While we learn something of these elsewhere in his writings it would 
be interesting to see them brought into closer relation to his life 
and to know how they depend on his actual experiences. 

In passing judgment on certain incidents here related out of his 
life it is necessary to remember that this book was written down 
from his dictation by his second wife, Cosima, whom he attracted 
to himself from her first husband and his good friend, Biilow. 
With this in mind we are not astonished at the account here 
given of his passionate love for Frau Wesendonck, the young wife 
of his rich friend and generous patron. The book speaks of it as 
an innocent friendship interrupted foolishly, and therefore with 
serious consequences, by the stupid jealously of Wagner’s first 
wife. As a matter of fact, the experience that suggested the 
Tristan and Isolde was, according to his letters to this affinity 
elsewhere published, not to be denominated an innocent friend- 
ship. 

In general, however, the story is truth, and therein lies its doc- 
umentary value and its lack, to a certain extent, of intrinsic 
merit as a piece of literature. Truth unadorned is beautiful, 
to be sure, in many of its manifestations, but we must admit that 
Goethe was wise to mix poetry with the facts of his life. In his 
book he has often cast a halo of glory around simple experiences 
and thus immortalized otherwise long forgotten children and 
men. Wagner’s book, on the other hand, is often rather a bread 
and cheese story. True there are scattered here and there through- 
out the long account passages that one likes to re-read and that 
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stick in the mind. These give tu the book its poetry. Among 
others might be mentioned the tribute to his sister Rosalie on 
page 186 and his words regarding his mother on page434. That 
he found in his second wife the soul companionship that he so 
> sorely missed in his first is to be conjectured from the striking 
passage on page 876, which foretells their marriage. 
, But Wagner was essentially an artist and, as I have already 
| said, the book is most valuable in throwing light upon the evo- 





lution of this artist personality. In the main we do see here those 

moulding and determining influences and experiences that shaped 

his life and work. And, therefore, to a certain extent we see out 
of what soil the flowers of his art grew. Looked at in this way, 
some of the wild excesses of his turbulent youth are seen to be 
only blind efforts at selfexpression. A striking example of this 
kind is the effect on the young musician of the acting of Schréder- 
Devrient and its results. 

Revolutionist as he was in music withevery man’s hand against 
him in consequence, it is indeed refreshing to read of the constant 
friendship he enjoyed from Liszt. The book contains many pas- 
sages showing the sincere gratitude of Wagner for this unselfish 
and helpful friendship, and his unbiased admiration for the great 
pianist. To Beethoven he pays the tribute of worship and gra- 
ciously acknowledges the wholesome, well-nigh redeeming, influ- 
ence exerted on him bythe great man. Indeed, one wonders what 
would have become of Wagner without this influence. The Ninth 
Symphony especially assumed a sort of fatefully benign influence 
in his life, and the many passages bearing on this great work are 
among the most interesting in the book. 

We who are not endowed with the divine but dangerous and 
often destructive power of artistic creation always enjoy aglance 
into the soul of the artist when he is under the spell of his inspira- 
tion. We fain would know where his fancy is bred, “or in the 
heart or in the head.” The following passage, taken from page 
603, is for this reason most interesting and with it this neces- 
sarily limited review may close: 

“Returning in the afternoon, I stretched myself, dead tired, on 
a hard couch, awaiting the long-desired hour of sleep. It did not 
come; but I fell into a kind of somnolent state, in which I sudden- 
ly felt as though I were sinking in swiftly flowing water. The 
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rushing sound formed itself in my brain into a musical sound, the 
chord of E flat major, which continually re-echoed in broken 
forms; these broken chords seemed to be melodic passages of in- 
creasing motion, yet the pure triad of E flat major never changed 
but seemed by its continuance to impart infinite significance to 
the element in which I was sinking. I awoke in sudden terror 
from my doze, feeling as though the waves were rushing high 
above my head. I at once recognized that the orchestral over- 
ture to the Rheingold, which must long have lain latent within 
me, though it had been unable to find definite form, had at last 
been revealed to me. I then quickly realized my own nature; the 
stream of life was not to flow to me from without, but from 
within.” 
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LEADING AMERICAN NoveELists. By John Erskine. With six portraits. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1910,—viii and 378 pp. 
SomE AMERICAN Story TELLERS. By Frederick Tabor Cooper. With 


fourteen portraits. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1911,— 
vii and 388 pp. 


Matthew Arnold found it the source of some amusement that 
there should exist such a book asa Primer of American Litera- 
ture. Since that English critic’s contemptuous belittlement of 
American authors, there has come into existence an almost as- 
tonishing number of volumes undertaking to estimate the value 
of the literature produced in this country. Among the most re- 
cent of such books the two before us are in a way supplementary, 
readily lending themselves, therefore, to serious comparison. 

It isto be noted at the outset that neither Professor Erskine 
nor Mr. Cooper encroaches upon the other’s field. So far apart 
are they indeed, that our three most important novelists are un- 
studied, Mr. Howells, Mr. James, and Mrs. Deland, the Hardy, the 
Meredith, the George Eliot of our literature. That a discussion 
of these writers is omitted from Professor Erskine’s book is not 
surprising, for he evidently regards authors who are still produc- 
ing as outside his scope; but that Mr. Cooper should not simply 
dismiss but nearly ignore them almost suggests that he felt him- 
self inadequate to the full completion of the task set before him. 
Faithful over few things, he should have had the courage of his 
convictions and have become a ruler over many. 

Professor Erskine gives serious attention to the work of six 
writers, Charles Brockden Brown, James Fenimore Cooper, Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Bret Harte. By all odds the chapter on Hawthorne 
is the best in the book, for, as the subject is the most important, 
the discussion suggests that certain ideas in Professor Erskine’s 
mind had had strength to inform themselves in thought, and the 
thought had had power to draw to itself adequate expression. 
Despite Mr. Brownell to the contrary, Hawthorne must remain 
a mystery. “Others” as Arnold said of England’s greatest 
author, “others abide our question.”” Hawthorne is free, majes- 
tic, sparing “but the clouded border of his base to the foiled search- 
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ing of mortality”. In the preface to his book, Professor Erskine 
admits his indebtedness to Mr. Brownell; but he is no servile ad- 
mirer, he has convictions of his own, he dares to differfrom a man 
whom he delights to honor. Of Hawthorne he says, “it is ob- 
viously unjust to pass sentence upon him, as recent and able criti- 
cism has done, because his stories present no strong sense of out- 
ward reality, and his very characters often seem to themselves as 
it were creatures of atrance. To condemn his work on such 
grounds is simply to complain that instead of being a realist, he 
is a psychologist and a poet. The Puritan vision in him is his only 
reality, and by comparison the outside world seems to hima 
thing of phantom and allegory. He is the child of the author of 
the Faerie Queene.”” Tomake Hawthorne the Spenser of America 
may not be to utter the last word upon our greatest author; yet 
to set up such a comparison is but little less than the work of 
genius. 

The value of the content of Professor Erskine’s other chapters 
is not to be minimized. They are inferior to the study of Haw- 
thorne only as the authors themselves are inferior. Brown, it is 
not too much to say, is of no more than historical interest; and 
Cooper, it is to be feared, is rapidly declining into the same place. 
Certainly children are reading Zhe Spy and even the Lasé of the 
Mohicans no more than they read Zhe Rollo Books. Fashions 
have changed, young readers prefer Treasure /sland and Captains 
Courageous. Simms and Harriet Beecher Stowe are also receding 
from present day interest. The life upon the southwestern bor- 
der and even the fierce strife between the North and South at a 
later period are rapidly becoming merely picturesque as time 
goeson. And finally the struggles in early California are already 
a thing of the past. Thus it is that five of the chapters in this 
book are of value because they deal with authors of historical 
importance rather than with those in whom interest is perennial. 
To say that Professor Erskine has given life to dry bones would 
be to speak too slightingly of some of our most important 
writers; to say that the aftermath which he has gathered from 
the mown fields is of more value than the earlier reaping is but 
to give him his due. 

Mr. Cooper’s book is of far lighter value than is Mr. Erskine’s, 
nor will he himself feel aggrieved at that estimate of his work. 
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In his preface he explains why he deliberately chose the term 
“Story Tellers” in preference to “Novelists” or “Story Writers.” 
To speak in disparagement of his work, therefore, because it is 
not something which it never professed to be is but poor criti- 
cism. In his brief studies of noticeably popular writers ranging 
from Frank Norris, Francis Marion Crawford, and David Gra- 
ham Phillips through Winston Churchill, Booth Tarkington, 
Owen Wister, and Robert Herrick to Robert W. Chambers, Am- 
brose Bierce, and “O. Henry,” withno little attention to those in- 
teresting women Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ellen Glasgow, Edith 
Wharton and Gertrude Atherton, Mr. Cooper has been actuated, 
he says, by the intention “not to ignore or gloss over any faults, 
but first of all to lay the main emphasis upon the positive merits, 
to show a sympathetic understanding of what each author has 
tried to do, and to give full credit wherever they have succeeded 
in their attempt.” It is safe to say that Mr. Cooper has realized 
his intention. He has given us a volume of those tentative esti- 
mates upon a number of which, the product of many various 
pens, such more nearly final works as Professor Erskine’s can 
eventually be based. Mr. Cooper would be the last person to in- 
sist that each of the authors whom he studies will in time prove 
himself worthy of such searching criticism as Professor Erskine 
has permitted himself in his volume. Rather is he to be regard- 
ed as a man tilling new soil. Not all of his sown seed will 
sprout and grow; some, however, must come to full fruition. 
ELMER JAMEs BalLey. 
Cornell University. 





DEMOCRACY AND Poetry. By Francis B.Gummere. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston and New York. 1911,—vi., 328 pp. 

In the massof books that come from the press with each recur- 
ring season, one finds now and then a volume of signal impor- 
tance. Such is Professor Gummere’s “Democracy and Poetry”— 
a series of lectures recently delivered at Northwestern University. 
The author offers one no new facts, or details, but rather points 
of view from which may be seen two subjects of perennial interest. 
On a solid basis of scholarship—for he was trained after the strict- 
est sect of English scholars—he has in this volume given evidence 
of wide reading not only in English but also in European litera- 
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ture, and not only in literature, but in political and social science 
and all other subjects of human interest. He shows the discip- 
line of ideas as well as of technical scholarship. Heisa thinker 
of rare insight and wisdom—one who passes from a multitude of 
details to a series of generalizations that strike one as eminently 
right. 

Best of all, however, he gives one a new faith in democracy and 
a fresh sense of the human value of poetry. Briefly but pointed- 
ly does he suggest the world-wide significance of democracy in 
modern life,—democracy that has found expression not only in 
political practice, but in science, scholarship, and poetry. Indi- 
vidual freedom and the sovereignty of the people were the dreams 
of Rousseau before they became a reality in France and America. 
Democracy found expression in the early poems of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. When a reaction came by reason of the Reign of 
Terror in France, it was chanted in its negative aspects by Byron 
and inits positive ideals by Shelley. American democracy, ac- 
cording to some, finds a voice in the original and oceanic poetry 
of Walt Whitman. Democracy triumphed not only in politics and 
in literature, but in the researches of historians, who found an ex- 
planation of mediseval history in the innate democracy of the free- 
men of the Teutonic tribes; in science with the magic word evolu- 
tion which was a glorification of the confederation of natural 
forces; in theories of poetry like those of Herder and Taine, who 
would explain all literary products by reference to race, age, and 
background, leaving out of consideration the power of individual 
genius. Wagner’s operas were, as he himself claimed, the voices 
of the people. 

So triumphed democracy. But anequally noteworthy fact is the 
reaction against democracy. The well-known recantations of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, the change of Tennyson from the 
point of view of the first “Locksley Hall” to that of 
the second, the pathetic words of Lowell as to America 
being “the land of broken promises”—are all paralleled 
by similar changes in practical politics, science, and schol- 
arship. Everywhere one notes a less optimistic note as 
to the achievements and possibilities of democracy, even 
Mr. Bryce bases his confidence in America’s future not in her poli- 
tical institutions but in her “breed of men”. The explanation is 
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that men have misinterpreted democracy, have expected too much 
of it. “A long struggle forfreedom won its goal and then passed 
over the mark into license and abuse of power, a long struggle 
for the sovereignty of the people achieved success, and the people 
turned out to bea mob without self-control and a prey to the 
tyranny of the demagogue.”” In France the sovereignty of the 
people led to criminal excess, in America at times to inefficiency 
due to incompetent leaders. 

Over against the false democracy of Rousseau and Whitman, 
Professor Gummere would put the higher democracy as inter- 
preted by Montesquieu, the American constitution, and English 
theory and practice. We should emphasize service rather than 
freedom, duty rather than privilege, allegiance to an imagined 
community whose ideals are justice and righteousness rather 
than the temporary passion of the people. Democracy is prog- 
ress, but it “keeps step to the tried and traditional music of 
ideas.” A citizen of a republic should magnify “My Country” 
rather than “Myself.” Thespirit of the laws should serve ascom- 
pass, history as chart, while willing service of the community by 
individual citizens should be the ideal democracy. 

How different is this well ordered democracy from the theories 
and practice of Walt Whitman! Now Professor Gummere is fair 
to Whitman; he has none of the prejudice of the earlier critics, he 
is willing to admit the excellence of his best poetry, in which some- 
how he finds adequate expression for his emotions and ideas. 
But Whitman fails to be the real poet of aconstructive democracy 
for two reasons—he thinks unworthily of democracy and he fails 
to keep step with the great poets of the world, who, different as 
they are, never do violence to the conventions of art. He cannot 
be the poet of democracy in its highest ideals who rejects the 
democratic idea of submission to the highest social order, to the 
spirit of the laws, to the imagined community. In Whitman, 
“man jostles man in a glad turbulent mob”, “his Ship of State is 
a kind of Noah’s Ark.’’ He had fire, but not the self-restraint of 
a great artist, nor did he have that mastery of rhythm, which is 
the indestructible medium of human emotion and sympathy. 

True democracy will never die, nor true poetry. After a long 
analysis of poetry as a great communal force in all ages—largely 
a subject in restatement of his very noteworthy book, “‘The Be- 
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ginnings of Poetry,” the author concludes with aprophecy: “As 
romance not long agoleaped to life out of such a profound and 
death-like swoon, so the democratic note of enthusiasm and faith 
will sound again. It is a pious wish that the poet who takes up 
that harp once more may be a democrat of this western world.” 
Epwin Mims. 
University of North Carolina. 


RECOLLECTIONS, OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. Edited with a Biogra- 
phical Study by Myrta Lockett Avary. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1910,—xiii, 572 pp. 

On May 11, 1865, the Vice President of the Confederacy was 
arrested by Federal authority at his home in Georgia and was 
carried to Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. There he was kept in 
close confinement from May 25 to July 29, and was finally releas- 
ed on August 13. During the months of imprisonment he kept a 
diary, which forms the main part of the work under review. By 
way of introduction the editor has prefixed a biographical essay 
extending to 1865, and inconclusion she has added achaptersum- 
marizing Mr. Stephens’ life after his release. 

The diary, of course, is the central and most valuable part of 
the Recollections. To it Mr. Stephens confided his reflections on 
the past, his thoughts of the future, opinions of his contempora- 
ries, as well as details of his daily life in prison. He was sincere 
and unrestrained in expressing himself, for he had no idea that 
the diary would ever be published. Also his vision of the past and 
his faith in the future were not impaired by the misfortunes of the 
hour, though his mental and bodily suffering was acute. It is 
therefore natural to inquire what phases of his life and thought 
are emphasized in the diary. 

First of all, the genuine Americanism of Mr. Stephens must make 
an impression on every reader of the diary. His attitude towards 
the institution of slavery illustrates this. A slave-owner himself, 
he believed that the subordination of a weaker race to a stronger 
was approved by God, but he was also convinced that American 
slavery was a failure, for the “superior race looked too much to 
the benefits received from the relation, and too little to its obliga- 
tions to the inferior, and the benefits to which that inferior was 
entitled.” 
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Regarding the special phase of the slavery problem at issue in 
1860, he was also sane and far removed from radicalism. “If the 
real truth of history in relation to the southern cause shall ever 
be written,” he says, “it will be to this effect: The southern mind 
was influenced and misguided by a class of public men, politicians 
not statesmen, newspaper editors and preachers, who possessed 
far more ambition and zeal than wisdom and knowledge. By 
their power over the passionsand prejudices of the multitude, they 
precipitated the southern people into reassumption of their inde- 
pendence as States, more as an escape from anticipated wrongs 
than from actual grievance. . . . A desire to maintain south- 
ern institutions was the object professed, but these institutions 
were safe enough for all practical purposes. There had been no 
positive aggression on them, or violation of the constitution in 
respect to them by the Federal Government, though there had 
been breach of faith by several NorthernStates. It was, however, 
apprehended that some such violation would be made, and to 
guard and provide against apprehended danger, the counsel of 
these leaders was instantly to abandon the Union and take posi- 
tion outside of the constitution, not trusting to its proper bar- 
riers.” 

Again wrote Stephens: “‘No one ever lived with stronger feel- 
ings of devotion to the constitution of the United States and the 
Union under it than myself: I regarded it as embodying the best 
system of government on earth.” 

It was a tragedy that a man holding such views should become 
a party to secession. The reason is found in a second character- 
istic of Stephens, which the diary confirms. He believed intense- 
ly in state sovereignty, and cast his lot with Georgia after seces- 
sion was accomplished. But he was alsodevoted to those princi- 
ples of government which lie behind state sovereignty and nation- 
alistic theories. In fact, he was an idealogue of constitutional 
liberty. ‘My loyalty to the principles of constitutional liberty,” 
he says, “remained unshaken [by secession]. My effort was to 
rescue and save the constitution—the great principles of self gov- 
ernment therein set forth—to the people of Georgia though the 
Union had been abandoned.” Undoubtedly he was sincere and 
believed himself thoroughly rational and logical in opposing seces- 
sion as inexpedient, then in conforming his allegiance to the action 
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of Georgia, and later in opposing the policy of theconfederacy. The 
diary should forever dispel from him the charge of insincerity, 
demagoguery, and lack of conviction. 

But Mr. Stephens’ thoughts were not all of the past. His eyes 
turned to the future of the South. Most remarkable were his 
views on negro suffrage. Conferring the ballot and representa- 
tion in government on the black man, he conceived to be both inevi- 
table and just; but his plan for bringing this to pass was unique. 
“Let all the blacks in the State be put into a class, a sort of 
guild, corporation or tribe, and let this guild or tribe have rep- 
resentation in legislation upon just, reasonable and equitable 
principles. Let the State be districted; let the basis of represen- 
tation be first settled; let the blacks vote separately; let them 
choose their own representatives without restriction as to lo- 
cality of the voter but with such restriction as to race as may be 
wise. Let the franchise be properly limited at first, with such 
conditions as will induce its development . . . . The whole 
negro population under this system would become a political 
power in the State. All commonwealths prosper best when there 
are adverse powers properly balanced.” 

Space fails for further citation of many interesting paragraphs. 
Between the lines stands out, as it were, the personality of Ste- 
phens, affectionate, religious, companionable, always intellect- 
ually alert. Few documents of the kind have as great a human 
interest as the diary. The editorial work has been well done; 
but in the chapters contributed by the editor references are given 
to the sources from which are taken the speeches quoted, but 
none to the sources of the letters. Also the foot notes too often 
present information regarding prominent men of the time, more 
or less familiar to the reader, while less prominent characters, 
not so widely known, receive no mention. 

WixuiaM K. Boyp. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ENGLISH Non-DraMmaTic BLANK VERSE. By Edward 
Payson Morton. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
1910. 129 pp. 


Among the many books which have appeared on the subject of 
English versification but which too often have been content to 
repeat the conclusions of scholars, whose deductions were them- 
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selves made from impressions and not from original investiga- 
tions, it is a pleasure to welcome such a contribution to our 
knowledge of blank verse as the admirable study of Dr. Morton. 
The author, long recognized as an authority on the subject of 
the heroic couplet and blank verse, has brought to this work 
many years of patient investigation on the subject of verse. 
While one may not agree with all the conclusions in the book, 
every one must feel grateful for the most painstaking and schol- 
arly way in which Dr. Morton has brought together so many 
valuable facts, and must approve his method of displaying unre- 
servedly the data from which he makes his deductions. 

In the introduction the author states why he includes only 
non-dramatic blank verse in the investigation, gives an admir- 
able definition of this verse-form, and shows why the twenty- 
three poets—Surrey, Gascoigne, Milton, John Philips, Watts, 
Newcomb, Thomson, Mallet, Somervile, Glover, Young, Blair, 
Akenside, Shenstone, Cowper, Landor, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne—included in the 
investigation are necessary for a comprehensive study of the 
technique of blank verse. The first chapter is devoted to an in- 
vestigation of the frequency with which the poets made use of 
run-on, endstopt, commastopt, and unbroken lines, feminine 
and unstressed endings, and to notes on paragraph and rhyme. 
The second chapter consists of an exhaustive discussion of caesuras 
—their “‘frequence,” “severity,” and function. A discussion of 
feet, the order of words in sentences, and the “collocation of 
syllables” is found in chapter three. Chapter fourcontainsa dis- 
cussion of tone-quality, five gives general summaries and com- 
ments, and six consists of short discussions of the individual 
poets considered in the work. Dr. Morton claims nothing start- 
ling for his conclusions; on the contrary, his modesty may cause 
their value to pass unrecognized. His investigation has served, 
he says (p. 88), “to correct a few common misconceptions as to 
the importance of particular details of technique. The most se- 
rious and widespread is the general notion, contained by impli- 
cation in many oditer dicta about this or that poet’s ‘mastery,’ 
that blank verse has many secrets peculiar to itself. We have 
seen that this notion is generally the result of a failure to dis- 
criminate carefully between details of technique peculiar to 
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blank verse and those common to most good verse, or even to 
most effective composition whether verse or prose. The chiefcor- 
rection of details is that in the case of both run-on lines and 
feminine endings we have somewhat overestimated their import- 
ance in determining the movement of verse. Neither device is used 
so often or is so necessary as is often assumed.” In acomparison 
of the nineteenth century poets with Milton, Dr. Morton’s facts 
lead to interesting conclusions: “It is not too much, I think, to 
suggest that Milton has the advantage over his 19th century 
successors in that he is not chargeable, as they are, with precios- 
ity—with avoiding the solider virtues of the instrument in favor 
of its showier, more startling nimbleness. Instead of exploiting 
the powers of blank verse as an instrument, the 19th century 
men seem inclined to experiment with a view to finding out how 
nearly they can reduce it to the réle of a mere accompaniment; 
fondness for commastopt and unbroken lines may indicate that 
[they] had a somewhat subtler ear for the delicacies of line- 
rhythm.” In concluding that technique is not the chief charac- 
teristic in showing differences in the quality of blank verse, Dr. 
Morton lays emphasis ontone-color. While he justly asserts that 
this “is not a quality peculiar to blank verse”, one wishes that 
his short chapter on this subject were fuller. It is to be hoped 
that his study of blank verse will lead him to a further investiga- 
tion and discussion of tone-color in all kinds of verse. 
Frank C. Brown. 


JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES OF VIRGINIA. 1727-1734; 1736- 
1740. Edited by H. R. McIlwaine. Richmond; 1910,—xxxiii, 467 pp. 

In 1905 the Virginia State Library began the publication of the 
journals of the House of Burgesses from its earliest records to 
1776. The chronological order of the volumes has been inverted; 
the journals for 1773-1776 appeared first, then those for the pre- 
ceding years until the dates indicated in the title of the volume 
under review, the eighth of the series, have been reached. 

Such a publication has many points of interest. First of all the 
preservation of the original journals has been peculiar. They were 
not printed contemporaneously with the sessions of the House of 
Burgesses until 1732; when printed, the editions were not large, 
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and consequently copies today are rare, the Virginia State Li- 
brary not containing a complete file. Then the journals prior to 
1732 have never been published zm ¢ofo; those for several years 
may be found in Hening’s Statutes, in the William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, and in a few other sources. Most of the journals 
for the period are in manuscript in the British Public Record Office. 
Evidently to make a complete file of legislative minutes covering 
a long period from such rare printed sources and manuscripts is 
a large and costly task. 

The results, however, justify the work. The journals give an 
insight into the personal element and the social forces behind the 
laws which are recorded by Hening. They also furnish abun- 
dant and varied material relating to local history and biography. 
Those who are interested in colonial constitutional history will 
find them indispensable in tracing the development of the rights 
and privileges of the burgesses and kindred subjects. In fact, in 
an age like the present, when historians and economists realize as 
never before the value of local state documents, this series of jour- 
nals should have a wide circulation and use. 

WiuuiaM K. Boyp 


Tse Lire oF Bret Harte. With Some Account oF THE CALIFoR- 
NIA PIONEERS. By Henry Childs Merwin. With portraits and other 
illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1911,—xii, 362 pp. 

Bret Harte was in some important respects an unheroic figure, 
and, despite the romantic aspects of his career, one would hardly 
choose him as an ideal subject for the employment of the biogra- 
pher’s skill. Mr. Merwin’s readers will feel that in his book he 
has done as well for Harte as any one could do. He is apprecia- 
tive and at times somewhat apologetic. But withal he is not 
blind to the weaknesses and defects of Harte’s character. His vol- 
ume will add to the understanding of Harte’s life and work. 

The great success of Mr. Merwin’s book is in the delightful 
chapters on the California pioneers. He has made free use of the 
documents, newspapers, and periodicals of the pioneer times. The 
result is a breezy and picturesque narrative of life in California in 
the old mining days. Many are the good stories again brought 
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to light; many the incidents humorous, pathetic, and tragic. 
These chapters preserve to us vividly the typical scenes of that life 
of mining camp and town which, with the conquest of our last 
frontiers in the West and Alaska, is well nigh a closed chapter in 
American history W. H.G. 


Dr. Alfred J. Morrison has recently made atwo volume transla- 
tion of “Travels in the Confederation” by Dr. Johann David 
Schoepf. Dr. Schoepf was a German who served in the British 
army in America during the Revolution. In 1783 and 1784 he 
made a trip through the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Dr.Schoepf was a scien- 
tific man of trained intelligence and of great good sense and judg- 
ment, and his Travels form exceedingly interesting and valuable 
reading. The work is published by William J. Campbell, 1623 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the South 
Atlantic Publishing Company two new elections were made to 
positions in the company’s official organization. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Wannamaker became a member of the board of directors. 
Professor Wannamaker has been a frequent and esteemed con- 
tributor to the pages of the QuaRTERLY, the editors being greatly 
indebted to him for the efficiency and success with which he acted 
as managing editor during the collegiate year 1910-1911. Pro- 
fessor Frank C. Brown of Trinity College was elected treasurer 
of the company. In this position he will give his especial atten- 
tion to the development of the QuaRTERLY’s organization on the 
business side. 


One of the most noteworthy biographies recently published is 
the “Life of Andrew Jackson” in two volumes by Professor John 
Spencer Bassett of Smith College. This substantial work comes 
from the press of Doubleday, Page and Company, New York City. 
It will be of especial interest to the readers of the SourH ATLAN- 
TIC QUARTERLY from the fact that Professor Bassett was the first 
editor of the QuarTERLY. This biography is reserved for review 
at length in a later issue. 








